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The “National Review ” 


in all departments maintains its strength.— 


EASTERN MorNING NEws, 


The “ National Review’ for September is a good number of general 


interest.—SouTH AFRICA. 


The “ National Review” for September contains a number of well- 
considered articles on subjects of serious and passing interest, in- 
cluding one of the lessons of the Test Matches.—Sportine Lire. 


The “ Episodes of the Month” are as racily outlined as usual, and make 
very interesting reading, even for those who usually agree to differ 
with this past master of crisp English.—LrIcEsTER Post. 


Mr. Maxse opens a specially interesting number of the “ National 
Review ” with a careful examination of the report of Mr. Asquith’s 
sub-committee on the points at issue between Sir John Fisher and 
Lord Charles Beresford. His reading of the report is that it sub- 
stantially justifies the action taken by Lord Charles, and is a 
scarcely veiled vote of censure on the Fisher régime.—Timgs. 


There is in the current issue of the ‘‘ National Review ” 


an interesting 


article from the pen of Lord Alan Percy on ‘‘ The Réle of a National 
Army,” in which the writer ventures upon an expression of opinion, 
based on experience in the military service, that considerable 
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JOURNAL. 


albeit somewhat 


in which England is exhorted to 

‘“wake up” in respect of our 

military and naval defences.— 
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Lord Alan Percy, writing in the 
current issue on ‘ The Réle of a } 


National Army,” says let us look 
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like Germany, our resources are 
sufficient not only to secure us 
against invasion but to emerge 
victorious from the struggle.— 
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‘ Party Government and the Empire.’"—YorxsuireE Dairy Post. 


The ‘‘ National Review” is as pungent as ever in its survey of current 
politics, and loud in condemnation of Sir John Fisher. Mr. W. J 
Courthope will have the sympathy of many in his criticism of 
‘‘ Party Government and the Empire.”—NorteEs AND QUERIES. 


We must mention, though we cannot dwell upon, Mr. H. Ives’s most 
interesting account of “‘ George Borrow in Russia.’’--SPECTATOR. 


An interesting light is thrown upon a less-known portion of the life of 
Borrow by Mr. Herbert Ives’s article in the ‘ National Review” 
under the title of ‘‘ George Borrow in Russia,” in which also some 
current misapprehensions are corrected.—GuaRDIAN. 


In the “ National Review” for September Sir Home Gordon discusses 
some “ lessons of the test matches.” He speaks of “ the immediate 
mission of important cricket” as being the development of new 
blood. His criticisms are vigorous and readable.—THE FIELD. 


A lady bearing the appropriate name—or nom-de-p/ume—of Mrs. Harris 
raises a protest in the “ National Review” against the readiness of 
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A notable paper is that by Mrs. Harris on “ The Craze for Nursing 
Homes.”—ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


A brightly-written article condemns the modern craze for the nursing 
home, of which a far from pleasant picture is given.— 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


instructive, and interesting matter... . George Hookham again 
returns to us with a very scholarly article on ‘‘ The Shakesperean 
Problem.”—ELGIN COURANT. 


India is very much to the front this month, as we have seen already. 
Sir George Arthur deals with the military aspect of the subject in 
‘‘ National Review ” in an article upon Lord Kitchener.—WorLp. 


Sir George Arthur writes a very able appreciation of the work of “ Lord 
Kitchener in India,” and points out the soundness of his financial 
policy.—NotTTiNGHAM GUARDIAN. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Every enemy of England at home and abroad earnestly and 
passionately desires the prolongation of the present Parliament, 
AD and the continuance of the Lloyd George Govern- 
angerous agg :; 

Intrigue ment—to give its proper name to the Cabinet 

since the total eclipse and effacement of the 
titular Prime Minister, who is tamely content to follow his more 
active and aggressive colleague. There is a sinister intrigue 
afoot, fraught with peril to our national safety, with the object 
of perpetuating the life of this combination of Cobdenites and 
Communists, whose existence is regarded in Berlin and Potsdam 
as among the greatest of German assets, being reckoned equivalent 
to the addition of several battleships to the German Navy. Our 
readers are never surprised to learn that the President of the 
Board of Trade is involved in anything detrimental to England. 
William II. has made a practice of establishing private personal 
relations with one or other Cabinet Minister, whatever party is 
in power in this country, with the object, frequently realised, 
of influencing British policy in German interests. His confidant 
in the late Unionist Cabinet was an artless politician who 
flourished the Imperial letters in the faces of his colleagues as 
conclusive evidence of that monarch’s profound attachment to 
Great Britain. On the formation of the Campbell- Bannerman 


Cabinet, Mr. Haldane, described in the inspired German Press 
VOL, Liv 12 
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as ‘‘Germany’s best friend,” was expected to be earmarked for 
the high honour of Imperial correspondent, and our new War 
Minister was made much of during a certain visit to Berlin, 
when he allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion. His policy 
of substituting Territorials for Regulars was warmly approved 
by the powers that be in Germany, but in spite of his German 
philosophy and his wishy-washy sentimentalism, it must in fair- 
ness be admitted that Mr. Haldane means to be a good Briton— 
he is not of the stuff of which traitors are made. His eyes 
have long been opened to the German danger, and there was 
not very much change to be got out of him, all the more as 
he is a loyal colleague and close personal friend of Sir Edward 
Grey, and would never be consciously a party to any cabal 
against the Foreign Minister, even to please the German 
Emperor. 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that on his Majesty’s last 
visit to this country in the autumn of 1907, when eloquent apos- 
I trophes to peace in London synchronised with the 
mperial , : 
Interference Promulgation of portentous naval programmes in 

Berlin, he selected our First Lord of the Admiralty 
as the recipient of his confidences, and it will be remembered that 
in the spring of 1908, while British Naval Estimates were being 
contested in the Cabinet between the big party of the Little Navy 
and the little party of the Big Navy, a letter arrived in the nick 
of time from the German Emperor, calculated to help the former 
cabal. William II. had for two years been making colossal 
additions to German naval plant unbeknown to the British 
Cabinet owing to the secretiveness of the Admiralty. But in 
this letter his Majesty adopted the pathetic attitude of a much 
misunderstood man, who lived with a single eye to the promotion 
of Anglo-German friendship. He had just persuaded his own 
people to endorse a policy involving the addition of at least 
four new ‘ Dreadnoughts’’ per annum to the German Navy, 
but he was shocked and grieved at the size of the British Navy 
and inferentially argued against its increase. Such was the dis- 
interested advice of an honorary British Admiral in an informal 
letter to our First Lord of the Admiralty. Of course we were told 
that this Imperial missive had no effect upon our Naval 
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Estimates, which had been finally fixed before William IT.’s inter- 
vention, &c. &c., but it is scarcely surprising that the Emperor 
should have prided himself upon having struck an effective 
blow for Germany, seeing that his letter was swiftly followed 
by the announcement that our reply to the new German pro- 
gramme of four “‘Dreadnoughts” per annum was the further 
reduction of the British programme from threetotwo. We would 
not be understood as casting any reflection whatsoever upon the 
late Lord Tweedmouth, the recipient of this notorious letter, 
who has recently died under distressing circumstances. He was 
probably not himself at the time. We merely quote the episode 
as illustrating the danger to British interests of Cabinet Ministers 
establishing separate unofiicial relations with the hostile head of 
a hostile State, who avowedly lives and works with the object 
of transferring Neptune’s trident from our unworthy grasp to the 
Mailed Fist. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is understood to have been recently 
selected for the delicate position of the German Emperor’s 
homme de confiance in the British Cabinet. He was 
the ringleader of the attack on this year’s Naval 
Estimates, and with the aid of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt, and other traitors, he succeeded in getting 
the Admiralty demand for six “ Dreadnoughts”—in all conscience 
sufficiently small in view of German developments—reduced to 
four. This crime was committed several months after the 
Cabinet became aware that Germany had been stealthily 
anticipating and accelerating her programme, and was forging 
ahead of us in the most formidable type of battleship. As 
a reward for his services to Germany in keeping down the 
British Navy, Mr. Churchill received a cordial invitation 
to this year’s German manoeuvres as the guest of His 
Imperial Majesty. It is an incident upon which some daylight 
is desirable. This pushful politician would not have left the 
House of Commons or his provincial tub-thumping campaign 
at a strenuous moment except for some mischief, and though 
we are told that he went to study German social experiments, 
we need not believe it. It was somewhat significant that 
on the eve of his visit to the German army, this peace-at- 


‘Homme de 
Confiance ”’ 
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any-price demagogue went out of his way to paya fulsome tribute 
to Bismarck in a speech rebuking “‘jingoism”’ in England.* He 
had been reading the speeches of Bismarck, ‘ who after all was a 
man who perhaps more than any other, built up the strength of 
a great nation”—yes, by that very “jingoism” which is the 
constant subject of the cheapest jibes of Mr. Churchill, who is 
bidding against Mr. Lloyd George for the leadership of the 
Disarmament party in this country. As was pointed out in a 
letter to the Z'imes (September 14), simultaneously with the 
President of the Board of Trade’s German visit, his Labour friends, 
or rather his ‘ employers,” assembled in congress at Ipswich, were 
passing resolutions condemning the Territorial Army as a dangerous 
instrument of militarism. They represent in this country a type 
of citizen described by the German Emperor in his own country 
as “enemies of the State,” and * men without a fatherland.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill “goes to attend the manceuvres of 
the German Army, the most formidable of all modern engines of 
militarism, by special invitation as the guest of its War Lord.” 
And the Times correspondent ironically inquired whether on his 
return Mr. Churchill would take as his text for his next public 


oration the following sentence from an address delivered by his 
Imperial host at Karlsruhe (September 11): ‘‘ We Germans are a 
people glad to bear arms; we carry the burden of our defence 
lightly and willingly, for we know that it maintains for us the 
peace in which alone our labour can prosper.” 


* This same speech, at Leicester, provoked an incident thus described in the 
Glasgow Herald (September 11): A correspondent has called the attention of 
Lord Knollys, his Majesty’s private secretary, to the report of a speech 
delivered at Leicester on Saturday last by Mr. Winston Churchill, President of 
the Board of Trade. According to the Zimes report of Monday, Mr. Winston 
Churchill said: “Itis quite true that Mr. Balfour from time to time emits four 
to five columns of insipid equivocation which the newspapers whose proprietors 
he has taken the precaution to make into barons hasten to claim as another 
epoch-making pronouncement.” 

The following is Lord Knollys’ reply : 

[Copy] 
“Craig Gowan, Balmoral, N.B., Sept. 7, 1909. 

“Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date I beg to inform you that, 
notwithstanding [our italics] Mr. Winston Churchill’s statement, the creation of 
peers remains a Royal prerogative. 

“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ KNOLLYS.” 
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We may be sure that this foregathering between a mighty 
monarch intent on promoting the interests of his own country, 
and a sinisteradventurer who only lives in order to 
injure this country, bodes ill for England. The 
explanation of the rencontre is fairly simple. The 
bond of union between the German statesman and the English 
politician is obvious. They are animated by common and com- 
plementary objects. The one seeks the greatness of Germany, the 
other the littleness of England. Both are equally interested in pre- 
serving the present British Cabinet, the Emperor, because he is 
convinced that the Lloyd George régime will speedily ruin England 
by excessive taxation, and kill the emergency fund which is the con- 
dition of her surviving a great war, because, secondly, it ensures 
free imports for German goods; and, above all, because it is 
dominated by men pledged to keep down the British Fleet to 
such a point that in a comparatively short time the supremacy 
of the seas would automatically pass to Germany without 
even a struggle. The length to which this policy has already 
been carried under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith is clearly and conclusively set forth by our well- 
informed contributor ‘*‘ Verax,” in his admirable article. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Winston Churchill is equally anxious with his 
Imperial host for the continuation of a Government which pro- 
vides him with a substantial salary, and of which he regards 
himself as the most important member. It has been explained 
to the Emperor by the Potsdam party in this country that the 
greatest service he can render to our Cobdenite, Communistic 
Cabinet, is to make some show of meeting Ministers on the Dis- 
armament question. Anything would satisfy them, as we learnt 
from recent naval debates, when even Sir Edward Grey, who 
with the other Liberal Imperialists had surrendered to the anti- 
Navyites upon the question of four or six “ Dreadnoughts,” 
actually cited in the House of Commons German official “ assur- 
ances” that Germany would build slower than she could, as a 
serious argument for not laying down the additional ships which 
the Admiralty demanded, and which every Englishman who is 
neither a Cabinet Minister, a knave nora fool, can see for himself 
are urgently required. The value of such “‘assurances” may be 
gathered from recent information published in the Morning Post 
as to the amazing speed at which Germany is turning out battle- 


Statesman 
and Politician 
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ships, as also from the illuminating letters by Mr. Mulliner in the 
Times, and in this number of the National Review, on the 
expansion of Germany’s productive plant, during our slumbers, 


‘OncE more Mr. Asquith is on the cringe to Germany, whining for 
disarmament, in spite of the bitter humiliation already inflicted 
Crinei on our Cabinet by the German Governmeht, which 

ringing to ; 

Germany for several years has bluntly declined even to 

discuss the question and succeeded in preventing 
it from being seriously raised at the Hague Conference. Mr. 
Churchill went to Germany confident of succeeding where clumsier 
colleagues had failed and of obtaining some bogus agreement 
which would not diminish the German Navy by a single ship, but 
which would afford our hand-to-mouth Ministers a colourable 
pretext for reducing our naval estimates, thereby accumu- 
lating a huge corruption fund with which to bribe the electorate 
and secure another lease of power. Our readers will readily 
understand the solicitude of William II. to promote this plot, 
and as we know that any German assurance will be greedily 
swallowed by any British statesman, and as German policy chiefly 
consists of deceptive assurances, there is real danger in the 
current conspiracy, the success of which will doubtless be 
revealed in due course. We should always bear in mind that 

a powerful section of the Radical Party, including several wealthy 
aliens, who provide a considerable proportion of the Radical 
sinews of war, are working for the weakening of England to such 
a point that, in the event of a change of Government, the intro- 
duction of a Tariff Reform Bill might be represented as a perilous 
operation, owing to our manifest naval inferiority to Germany. 
We suspect that the articles expounding this delightful thesis 
are already in type in the offices of the Nation, the Manchester 
Guardian, and the Daily News, and we have not forgotten that 
the Nation specifically advocated Old Age Pensions because it 
would necessitate fewer “ Dreadnoughts.” Radicals are already 
talking in this vein, and if Germany continues to develop her sea- 
power as she has done throughout the Bannerman- Asquith régime, 
our enemies here and abroad believe that it will be impossible for 
us to take up the gauntlet when it is flung in our face, so we 


should relapse into the position of Austria without even putting 
up a fight. 
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Many appeals, enforced by serious arguments, are being addressed 
to the House of Lords to force a General Election by rejecting 
the Budget, or by postponing its consideration 
until the people have been consulted; but the most 
powerful reason for such action is rarely advanced, 
because, and here lies the tragedy of the situation, several of our 
most influential and patriotic organs, as well as some of our most 
high-minded and public-spirited journalists, have thoughtlessly 
allowed themselves to become enmeshed in the toils of the Admi- 
ralty. They are under obligations to Sir John Fisher for various 
valuable journalistic ‘‘tips”” and they have not the strength of 
mind to confess their misjudgment of the man. They feel them- 
selves debarred from condemning the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment as it deserves to be condemned, because to condemn the 
Government is to condemn the Admiralty, and to condemn the 
Admiralty is to damn its autocrat. The country is consequently 
not allowed to know the truth about the Navy, though we should 
have thought the recent report of the Sub-Committee of the Defence 
Committee was calculated to open the blindest eyes, at any rate as 
regards the administrative side of the question. The continuance 
of the present Parliament and the existence of a Government 
which has sacrificed Sea-power to Socialism, constitute a daily 
and hourly menace to the nation. The Peers alone can compel 
the Commons to submit themselves to the constituencies, which 
they have so long misrepresented, and can terminate the career 
of a Cabinet largely composed of needy, greedy adventurers, who 
would jeopardise their souls, if they had any, to save their 
salaries, and who are doing all that mortal men can do to turn 
a great Empire into a small country. Lord Loreburn’s most 
illustrious predecessor on the Woolsack declared, “‘ If a true survey 
be taken of counsellors and statesmen, there may be found (though 
rarely) those which can make a small State great, and yet cannot 
fiddle: as, on the other side, there will be founda great many that 
can fiddle very cunningly, and yet are so far from being able to 
make a small State great, as their gift lieth the other way; to 
bring a great and flourishing estate to ruin and decay.” What 
would Bacon have thought of Messrs. George and Churchill, could 
he have conceived the possibility of such as they holding high 
place in the councils of a serious community ? 


The Lords’ 
Duty 
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Ir is self-evident that Germany intends to take advantage of 
the absorption of Englishmen in their internecine conflict over 
the Budget during the coming months to launch 

— ship after ship of a greatly superior type to any- 
Preven thing inthe British Navy. At the end of Septem- 
| ber she launched her first ‘“‘Super-Dreadnought,” 
about which there has been as much mystery as our Admiralty 
made over their short-sighted experiment with the original 
Dreadnought, an ill-designed, ill-constructed, and ill-armed ship, 
already superseded. As Mr. Wilson points out in the Daily 
Mail (September 24), which is anything but an anti-Admiralty 
organ: “ Other Powers, including England, have planned ‘Super- 
Dreadnoughts,’ but Germany alone has built them.” While 
we were adhering to our original type, Germany speedily 
improved upon it with her ‘ Nassaus,’ of which four are now 
nearing completion; in 1908 she laid down her first ‘‘Super- 
Dreadnought,” now launched, and has followed this up with 
five others. The position to-day is that against four German 
“‘Nassaus” we are building eight ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and slightly 
improved “ Dreadnoughts,” of which the last, the Neptune, is 
now launched. Three more “Neptunes” figure in this year’s 
British naval programme, of which only two have as yet been 
ordered. Germany, besides her ‘‘Nassaus,” has six ‘‘Super- 
Dreadnoughts” actually in hand, which are believed to be of 
20,000 to 22,000 tons, and carry a far more powerful armament 
than anything we possess. Mr. Wilson tells us, “‘ We have 
nothing as yet to meet them, and a march has been stolen upon 
us. Indeed Germany, with four ‘Nassaus’ and six ‘Super- 
Dreadnoughts, has a double squadron which is probably 
superior in fighting-power to our eleven ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
built, building, or to be laid down this year. Our very small 
numerical advantage (one ship) is neutralised by the German 
preponderance in quality.” We have also been overtaken 
and passed in “Invincibles”” by Germany’s “Super-Invincibles,” 
admitted by Mr. McKenna to be faster and heavier than any 
British cruiser yet laid down. In other respects we have thrown 
away our enormous start. The latest German small cruiser, the 
Mainz, can steam twenty-seven knots, while we are still laying 
down twenty-five knot cruisers. In destroyer construction we 
are being rapidly overhauled, none of the British destroyers of 
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last year’s programme being yet launched, whereas German 
destroyers of the same date are already beginning their trials. 
“This rapid regression in the British Navy,” as Mr. Wilson 
terms it, is due to the starving of new construction by our 
Socialistic Cabinet. The Navy League seems to be sleeping 
quietly in its bed, but the Imperial Maritime League (2 West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.) has published a 
valuable store-house of information entitled “The Passing of the 
Great Fleet,’ and is busily circulating a petition for signature 
urging the House of Lords to reject the Budget because of its 
inadequate provision for national defence. We imagine all our 
readers will desire to sign this petition. 


TuE political situation has immensely improved during the past 
month, owing to the hardening of opinion among Unionists, for 
we which, if honour may be given where honour is due, 
dl we have chiefly to thank the Editor of the Observer, 
‘tie who has literally lifted his Party out of the Slough 
of Despond by his brilliant and devoted exertions. 

A month ago the outlook was ominous, as many Unionists, espe- 
cially journalists, had allowed themselves to be bluffed by the 
well-organised audacity of the Budget League—whence does it 
derive its funds ? *—into seriously believing that the Budget was 
so popular that it would be suicidal to resist it. Mr. Garvin, 
with characteristic courage and resource, set to work to stop the 
rot and to destroy what he aptly called ‘the fallacies of funk,” 
which were shattered by the sledge-hammer blows of the Observer 
and the Daily Telegraph, ably seconded by some of their con- 
temporaries, until at last practically the entire Unionist Press 
regained its nerve, and tone was restored to the body politic. 
There has rarely been a more striking political transformation. 
To-day the funkers are in a contemptible minority. Whereas a 
month ago the rejection of the Budget by the Lords was only 
whispered in dark corners by stalwarts, to-day it is generally 
regarded as inevitable, and is openly proclaimed from the house- 


* A searching inquiry into the source of the funds of the Liberal Party, 
which is spending money like water at the present time, would probably reveal 
the suggestive fact that American millionaires deem the maintenance of Free 


Imports in this country as only less valuable to them than Protection in their 
own country, 
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tops. Even the Mandarins are pugnacious. The cogent article 
we are privileged to publish from the pen of a distinguished peer, 
instead of being derided as an eccentricity, as would have hap- 
pened some weeks ago, may be regarded as embodying the views of 
the great majority of the Lords; and unless there is another attack 
of “nerves,” or Lord Lansdowne loses his head—a gratuitously 
foolish suggestion in the face of his robust and steadfast speeches 
—the Upper House will be found acting on our contributor’s 
advice, and the country will secure the opportunity of 
pronouncing between the policy of Tariff Reform, to which 
Mr. Balfour has categorically pledged the Unionist Party in 
his great Birmingham speech, and the Socialism of Jack 
Cade’s Budget. The issues are fully discussed in succeed- 
ing pages epitomising the three speeches—Lord Rosebery’s 
at Glasgow, Mr. Asquith’s at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, and Mr. 
Balfour’s on the same platform—which were the outstanding 
events of the past month in home affairs, all of which have con- 
tributed in their different ways to ‘‘ binge up” the House of 
Lords, if we may apply such a homely expression to such an 
august assembly. 


Ir is only natural that the Ministerial Press, having almost 
brought off a magnificent bluff, should be slow in accommodating 
itself to a new situation, and recent articles in the 
The Bluff . 
that Failea Westminster Gazette, which are nowadays far more 
entertaining than its semi-official cartoons, piteously 
appealing from the ‘‘ wild men” of the Unionist Party to its 
‘‘responsible leaders,” Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, to sum- 
mon the Lords to knuckle down to the Plunderbund, have caused 
unmixed delight to the Opposition, and have materially helped to 
convince waverers of the wisdom of boldness. The Westminster 
Gazette has literally “given away the show,” because if there were 
anything serious behind Radical bluff, and the Budget were dan- 
gerously popular, Ministerialists could ask for nothing better than 
its rejection by the “ hereditary enemies of the people,” whose 
rashness would afford their opponents a welcome opportunity of 
paying off old scores and of solving many perplexing problems, 
to say nothing of the certainty of securing a fresh lease of power 
in which to develop and complete their predatory policy. The 
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Radical Party, Budget or no Budget, is only formidable 
when run away from. It ceases to be formidable when fought. 
The Peers stand to gain nothing and to lose everything by 
scuttling. They will lose nothing and may gain everything by 
firmness. The Radicals came in four years ago on the unpopu- 
larity of the Unionist Government, with a limited mandate long 
since exhausted, as they have likewise exhausted their popularity. 
No one can seriously pretend that authority was given by the 
electorate to introduce Socialism, but according to the Socialists 
this Budget is Socialistic. Indeed, the return of a Free Trade 
majority was declared to be a buttress against Socialism, described 
in those days as the inevitable accompaniment of Protection. 
In any case no possible harm can accrue to the nation by re- 
ferring such momentous issues to the constituencies, which is all 
that the Lords propose to do. If Great Britain has become 
Collectivist overnight, so be it. Let us at any rate know where 
we are. Radicals have no grievance, as when in Opposition 
triennial Parliaments form a conspicuous item in their programme, 
and the present Parliament has already sat for nearly four years. 


Aw instructive article in the Times on the fiscal effect of the 
rejection of the Budget by the Lords shows that the supposed 
deadlock in that event is chiefly a figment of 
The Crary il 
“Deadlock”? Ministerial imagination. The vast bulk of revenue 
is already secured by previous Acts of Parliament, 
and as Jack Cade and Co. are hardly the men to forego their 
own salaries, they will pocket their pride and borrow any money 
that may be needed to pay their way during the brief interval 
between the action of the Lords and the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The supposed Deadlock is part of the Radical 
bluff that failed. Any peers still unconvinced of the wisdom of 
boldness, who may incline to swallow the Budget in the belief thata 
year or two hence it will recoil a hundredfold on its authors, would 
do well to read an offensive and menacing article in the Man- 
chester Guardian (September 23), the organ of Messrs. George and 
Churchill, written on the assumption of the Lords’ subserviency. 
“Tf the Lords are obedient, it will still remain for the Liberal 
Party to see that the House of Lords goes before the country for 
trial for the revolution that it would have attempted had it dared. 
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There can be no peace or order in our politics until an Upper 
House so disloyal and incompetent has been deprived of power to 
do at least the worst mischief.” In other words, the Lords—if 
the question is to be considered from their point of view rather 
than from the national point of view—would be no better off by 
accepting than by rejecting the Budget. In either event they are 
marked down for destruction, but in the one case humiliation 
would precede annihilation—with all the fight knocked out of the 
Unionist Party by the surrender of the Lords, we might expect a 
repetition of the last General Election; whereas if the Lords 
rise to the occasion, the democracy, which admires courage 
above everything, will see them through. There can surely be no 
hesitation on the part of a self-respecting assembly, which, let us 
repeat, has nothing to lose by fighting, but everything to fear from 
unconditional surrender to implacable foes. Note the change of 
tone in the Radical Press the moment it became obvious that 
the Lords meant business, from offensive jubilation to keen 
anxiety. The Daily Chronicle (September 25) issued an abject 
appeal to Lord St. Aldwyn—to whom curiously enough Radicals 
always turn in a crisis—‘‘as a fine representative of the old 
English squirearchy, solid, steady, and wise, who has an instinc- 
tive dislike of all innovations in old and honoured forms and a 
repugnance for violent courses,” to force the Budget down the 
Lords’ throats. The Parliamentary correspondent of the Daily 
News (September 25), himself a member of Parliament, gloomily 
observed, “ No one quite knows how democracy will swing amid 
the current,” tempering a panegyric on Ministers by the candid 
comment, ‘‘If we are face to face with war a severer test” (than 
speaking) must be applied. What about the generalship? Mr. 
Asquith is being found out in his own Party for the fraud that 
he is. When at last the Westminster Gazette awoke from its 
dream it turned from green to blue and emitted a ghastly 
hypothesis: 


With the rejection of a Budget by the Lords we suffer not the slight reaction 
to which all communities are liable, but a return by a leap to the conditions of 
300 years ago, when it had still to be decided who possessed the power of the 
purse in this country, Suppose a Tory Government came back to power [our 
italics], it would no doubt for a short spell hold the question in abeyance by a 
policy congenial to the Peers, &c. &c. 
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Tue ‘Constitutional Crisis” may be said to have opened with 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on September 10. The Liberal ex- 
Premier carries great weight among moderate men, 
and his former Party were furious at the announce- 
ment that he would criticise the Budget, which 
at first they flatly refused to believe, while as a 
last resort the ever-obliging Westminster Gazette published a 
leading article telling him what he ought to say, whichas a piece 
of unintelligent anticipation takes the palm. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech alone would have made it impossible for the Peers to pass 
the Budget, as our readers will see for themselves. It was 
delivered at Glasgow to some three thousand business men of varied 
politics, as striking a gathering as ever assembled to hear a 
political speech, and no one denies that the speech was worthy of 
the occasion. The ex-Premier declared that, painful as it was to 
him in many respects to speak as he must, he felt ‘that the 
position I have held in the confidence of my Sovereign and 
my country would not allow my absolute silence at a time 
like this. I come, therefore, to give you my plain, unadorned 
opinion, without any coruseation of eloquence, without any quips 
or cranks; simply to put my mind into the common stock.” In 
his judgment, ‘‘it is not in the best interests of the nation 
that this financial measure should become law.” As he was 
well off, he would, of course, be told that he had no right to 
speak on such a question; that his was only “‘the cry of a 
wounded taxpayer”; but if this Budget might only be discussed 
by those who had nothing, it would be a most one-sided affair. 
There was no conceivable system of taxation in which an opulent 
man would not be severely taxed if a large sum of money had to 
be raised, and therefore when such men spoke on such ques- 
tions, they were simply making a choice of evils as regarded 
themselves. There was another ridiculous allegation of which 
less had been heard of late, viz., ‘that those who cried out for 
‘Dreadnoughts’ are the first to cry out against paying for 
them.” Asa matter of fact, the most discussed taxes, viz., the 
land taxes, according to the Government’s own statement, would 
not produce a fraction of a ‘“‘ Dreadnought,” “‘and, what is more, 
is that none, I believe, of the additional taxation provided in 
this year’s Budget is to go to our naval construction at all.” 


Lord Rose- 
bery’s 
Speech 
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Havine cleared away “that preliminary rubbish of which we see 
so much, and too much,” Lord Rosebery came to the Budget 
Ministeria] Self, which for a peace Budget was the most 
Muddlers Temarkable ever presented to any Parliament, © 
. though perhaps it should not be called a peace 
Budget, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer described 
it as a “war Budget—a Budget of implacable war against 
poverty—war against poverty carried on by an immediate 
increase of unemployment, and by the great depletion of the 
capital from which wages alone are paid.” Its next notable 
features were ‘‘the want of preparation in all parts of the Budget, 
the violent onslaught on land, which is according to the state- 
ment of its promoters to bring in little or nothing, and the 
general, and, I may say, the universal insecurity which is pro- 
duced by its provisions.” Indeed the almost haphazard catalogue 
of impositions detailed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed designed for no other object than to arouse this sense of 
insecurity. The new taxation was not required to provide for 
national defence or any of the primary necessities of government, 
but was to place at the disposal of the Executive vast sums to 
be used at its will or whim, without the customary Parliamentary 
control. The want of serious preparation on the part of the 
authors of the Budget, of which no one seemed to be more 
ignorant than the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, was 
shown by the heedless manner in which some of its most amazing 
features had been introduced and subsequently discarded at the 
first breath of criticism, Ministers in some cases attributing their 
own blunders to the “‘carelessness or ineptitude of the draughts- 
man,” as had happened in connection with the amended licensing 
clauses, which were withdrawn within twenty-four hours. This 
so-called Finance Bill, containing material for six ordinary 
Finance Bills, was read a second time on June 7, 7.e., two 
months before the ordinary closing of Parliament; and it was 
still in Committee and not likely to get out of it. In the first 
week of September there was carelessly dropped into the House 
of Commons as a casual adjunct of the Budget, a Development 
Bill ‘‘ containing propositions the most formidable and the most 
novel—benevolent as their object may be—that have ever per- 
haps been submitted to Parliament for many a long year past.” 
Mr. Lloyd George’s confederate, Mr. Keir Hardie, has described 
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it as ‘the most revolutionary measure ever introduced into 
Parliament.” 


Lorp RosEBERyY declared that Ministerial mismanagement had 
necessitated the Closure—“a closure regrettable when you come 
to think, as I honestly believe it means, that it is 
the destinies of Great Britain itself that are in 
the melting-pot,” and in passing he paid a warm 
and well-deserved tribute to “the courage, the ability, and 
the indefatigable industry shown by that gallant little minority 
in the House of Commons who have not flagged in spite 
of every physical and intellectual fatigue, in combating the 
provisions of the Budget.” He reiterated, “This Budget is 
putting the future of Great Britain into the melting-pot. It 
is in effect, as I have said in a published letter, a revolu- 
tion, whether beneficent or not, it is a revolution without 
any mandate from the people.” In the first place it was a fiscal 
revolution, because it violated the first principle of sound taxa- 
tion, that no more should be taken in a single year than was 
necessary for the services of that year, and whatever was taken 
should be taken with as little inconvenience and disturbance as 
possible to the taxpayer. Mr. Lloyd George’s object was to take 
as much and harass as much as possible. The most suspicious 
part of the Budget related to land, firstly, because of the source of 
those provisions, secondly, on account of the immense sums to 
be expended by the Government in securing infinitesimal returns, 
and, thirdly, because of the underlying principles and argu- 
ments. There would be six new taxes upon land, four being 
taxes on land alone, and two others expansions of existing 
taxation, viz., the income-tax and the death duties. The Prime 
Minister had told them not to grumble because these latter were 
only “ expansions,” 


In the 
Melting-pot 


Yes, but an income-tax of 20s. in the £ would only be an expansion of 
a tax already in existence. This blessed word “expansion” is used as to 
the land taxes. “Oh, they are small at present, but,” say both the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ they are capable of infinite 
expansion.” That is the comfort that is offered to the land taxpayer. The tax 
is so small that it is like the dum-dum bullet—it enters the body and makes 


but a small hole, but when it gets into the body it expands and kills the 
victim, 


The Land Nationalisation League was undoubtedly the source of 


| 
. 
} 
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the new taxes, while Mr. Lloyd George had himself declared in 
October 1906, that “‘ Nationalisation of land—that must come, but 
it must come by easy stages.” As Lord Rosebery caustically ob- 
served, this was the first easy stage. At a recent jubilant meeting 
of the Land Nationalisation League, several Members of Parliament 
had declared that private ownership of land was criminal, while 
Mr. Keir Hardie had written ‘‘ These are encouraging times for 
land nationalisers.” But as sixteen millions were required by 
the Government to fill up their deficit, and the land taxes would 
only produce an insignificant sum, part of which was to go to 
localities, ‘ I cannot help smelling a rat.” 


Tue Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. Ure), who was always 
letting cats out of bags, had told them why land should be 


placed in a special category as regards taxation.* 
ene Lane It was immobile and visible, so its owner could not 
evade or deceive the tax-gatherer. Secondly, it did 
not owe its existence to its owner. Thirdly, it was limited in 
quality, and owed none of its value to anything the owner did 
or spent, and lastly it was absolutely necessary for existence 
and production. But all these reasons, except the last, 
characterised every other form of realised property. Could 
it be that the Government sought to collect an insignificant 


* The Lord Advocate, who appears to be a typical Radical Chadband was thus 
neatly floored by Mr. Pretyman in a speech at Aberdeen (September 24): “The 
Lord Advocate said that the Government ought to send a demand note to all rich 
people, especially landed proprietors. Who would pick them out? Mr. Prety- 
man cited the case of an estate in connection with which during the past eighteen 
years more had been spent than had been received in rent. Had the proposed 
death duties been in existence when the proprietor succeeded to that estate 
£60,000 would have been claimed by the Government, and where would it have 
come from? Necessarily out of the money that was otherwise spent on improve- 
ments and in wages to workers on the estate. In answer to cries of ‘Name’ 
Mr. Pretyman said he was the owner of the estate in question. Then he heard 
of a man who in 1896 had shares in the Clydesdale Bank for which he paid 
£20,000, and without any effort on that man’s part, as far as Mr. Pretyman was 
aware, the shares were now worth £30,000, while during the whole period 
a dividend of 10 to 12 per cent. was paid on them. That was unearned incre- 
ment for them. Did they want to know who the owner of the shares was? 
The Lord Advocate. [Much laughter and loud cheers.] No wonder the 


Lord Advocate said—Send a demand note to the rich, ‘ especially landed 
proprietors.’ ” 


Advocate 
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revenue, and to go out of their way to impose special taxa- 
tion on what was absolutely necessary for existence and 
production? ‘This is the most mortal charge that has ever 
been brought by us Free Traders against Tariff Reformers, that 
they are anxious to lay a special tax on what is necessary for 
existence and production, and that, according to the declaration 
of the Lord Advocate, is what the Government are about to 
do.” Lord Rosebery tore to tatters the flimsy distinctions 
between land and other forms of realised property, insisting 
that the same reasons advanced in favour of penalising 
land could be equally advanced in favour of penalising other 
property—e.g., Consols, our premier security. Their existence 
was certainly not due to their owner. They were limited in 
quantity, and owed nothing to any action of the owner. 
Land might prosper, and had prospered, under bad Governments, 
but the value of Consols depended entirely on the excellence of 
the Government, and it was noteworthy that they were never so 
low as at the presentmoment. Under good Government Consols 
went up, and the owner reaped a profit without doing anything, 
so “the arguments on which this special tax is applied to 
land applies logically fourfold, or threefold at any rate, to 
Consols, and if to Consols obviously to other forms of realised 
property.” 


THEN again, more than any other form of property, far more than 
land, did railways depend for their prosperity upon the action of 
the community, rather than upon the action of 
shareholders, The existence of railways was not 
due to the owners of shares. Railways were limited in quantity, 
and depended entirely for their prosperity on the action of the 
community. When the public was well off and travelled, 
railway shares went up. When the public was poor and 
stayed at home, they went down. “If by any chance the 
community took to some other kind of conveyance and went 
through the air, why the value of railways would sink to nothing.” 
Therefore railway stocks were far more liable to taxation 
under the principles on which the Government were taxing 
land, those principles were of considerable interest to all com- 


mercial communities, and Lord Rosebery advised “all owners of 
VOL, LIV 13 


Railways 
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realised property, however small or however large their holding 
may be, to scrutinise carefully the contagious nature of the prin- 
ciples on which this Budget is framed.’’ The unearned increment 
exacted from land would undoubtedly soon spread to all securi- 
ties, as was evidently intended, if not by the Government, at 
any rate by “their instigators and impellers,” and no form 
of property therefore would be safe from this extraordinary 
tax. 


THEY were told in spicy platform speeches that these new 
taxes applied chiefly to dukes. ‘Well, I have not much 
experience of dukes naturally, but I have always 
found them a poor but honest class.” It was, 
however, a great mistake to think that they only 
touched dukes and did not apply in a very searching and general 
manner to working men themselves. The Friendly Societies 
were all liable to reversion duty and undeveloped land duty. 
The United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution, with a capital of nearly £9,000,000, possesses about 
£1,500,000 in mortgages, £500,000 in freehold, £100,000 in lease- 
hold, and nearly £2,500,000 in ground rents. The Prudential 
Insurance Company, which was a favourite workman’s in- 
surance company, had a capital of 58 millions, of which 26 
millions and a half were invested in real property. ‘ Well 
this is money not belonging to dukes but collected by pence 
every week from the working man, and I recommend working 
men who are interested in these societies to bear these 
figures in mind.” The Budget had introduced total insecurity 
to an important trade, selecting one kind of property for excep- 
tional dealing on grounds which might easily be extended to all 
other property, and which must immediately result in increased 
unemployment. Still graver were its dealings with capital. 
Why in an implacable war against poverty it should be neces- 
sary to carry on an implacable war against capital, which 
was the twin sister of labour, Lord Rosebery could not under- 
stand. Personally he would infinitely prefer to pay a higher 
super-tax, objectionable as was the inquisition inseparable from it, 
than that additional fines should be imposed on capital as was done 
by the new scale of death duties, which ought properly speaking 


Ruining the 
Poor. 
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to be reserved for war and similar emergencies, but which were 
popular with all Chancellors of the Exchequer because they 
enabled them to spend capital as income “with a smiling con- 
science and an unembarrassed countenance.” They were also 
objectionable because of their uncertainty. In a weakly family 
death duties might fall four or five times on the same property 
in fifty years,* while on another property belonging to a robust 
family they might not fall at all. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s attitude towards death duties might be gathered from 
his astonishing statement that children had no legal right to 
expect any property from their parents, and he was certainly 
doing his utmost to make it impossible for parents to provide 
for their children. That we had reached the danger-point was 
shown by the diminishing number of large estates, which might 
be unpleasant to the rich, but “still more is it unfortunate for the 
poor, because their wages to this extent being diminished, these 
great chunks of capital—for I can use no other expression—are 
so much taken from employment, from the individual, and taken 
by the State for purposes which we scarcely know.” Primé facie 
it sounded pleasant to tax the rich in order to give to the poor, 
but that was an operation which frequently percolated to the 
poor. According to the unprejudiced evidence of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, the men most conversant with 
the life of the poor, which might be respectfully commended to 
those who regarded this as a poor man’s Budget, ‘‘the idea that 
taxation takes from the rich to give to the poor is a pernicious 
fallacy, for all taxation in the end filters down to and poisons 
such comfort as is possible for the very poor. Heavy taxation 
may inconvenience the rich, but it starves the poor.” 


* Upon this a correspondent writes to the Spectator (September 18): “In 
my parish a case in point has occurred to corroborate this assertion. An old lady, 
aged ninety-three, died. Her estate of four farms, rental £1200 a year, 
descended to a cousin, an old gentleman. Death duties No.1, He did not live 
long, and was succeeded by his sister, an old lady who lived two years. Death 
duties No, 2. Her sister, an old lady, succeeded, and only lived one year 
Death duties No. 3. The next successor was a cousin, a clergyman, who died 
last November, aged seventy-two. Death duties No.4. His sister, aged seventy 
is the present owner, which will be Death duties No. 5 at no distant date. To 
what figure, then, will the gross income of these farms be reduced ‘to this 
lady’s successor 2” 
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MoREOVER, we were depleting our war fund. The expression 
“‘sinews of war” had been more true of Great Britain than 
of any other Power, for it was capital which 
Squandering , 
Capital carried us through our great wars, and had 
| enabled a population not much larger than the 
population of London to-day to wear down the great Napoleon. 
Had the reign of peace arrived? ‘Why, gentlemen, it is 
notorious, on the highest authorities, whom we heard as short a 
time ago as last June, that the reign of peace was never so remote 
as it is at this moment, and therefore by these enormous taxes on 
capital, you are, asitseems to me, strangling in the time of peace 
the goose that laid the golden eggs for time of war.” How 
again would these great “chunks” of capital be spent by the 
Government ? 


They propose to spend them, like all spendthrifts do, as income. The 
State, to that extent, to the extent of the death duties, is living on income, The 
Government boasts that it has paid off 40 millions of debt, and forthwith begins 
to spend 16 millions annually. That in an individual would spell ruin. I 
suppose it spells prosperity to the State. The Government boasts that it does 
not borrow, but speaking financially I do not see much difference from the 
moral point of view between borrowing and living on your capital. 


The transference by enhanced death duties of a great mass of 
capital from the individual to the State must react most injuri- 
ously on our reserve power, and disastrously diminish the fund 
for employment, while the expenditure of capital for income was 
financially vicious, and apart from the capital they were bleeding 
here, there was the beneficent capital they were driving away, 
“the capital that would have come here and will not, and the 
capital that is here but which will go, is going, and has gone 
elsewhere.” It was impossible to exaggerate the danger caused 
by the general feeling of insecurity produced by the Budget, 
which was already paralysing investment and employment. 
“The Government know, they cannot deny the fact, and they 
rather welcome the transference of capital elsewhere. While 
our gilt-edged securities, from Consols downwards, are flatter 
than they have ever been known, whereas capitalists in ordinary 
times would have gladly bought them and sent them up, capital 
is going elsewhere—and the Government professes to rejoice at 
the fact—to develop other countries,” 


ee 
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Lorp RosEBERY emphasised the contrast between the new 
Liberalism and the old Liberalism, declaring that if Mr. Gladstone 
Old and New Were alive, and the present Government approached 
Liberalism =m with such a Budget as the present, “I venture 

to say that he would make short work of the 
deputation of the Cabinet that waited on him with this measure, 
and they would soon find themselves on the stairs if not in the 
street.” For one thing it established an inquisition previously 
unknown in Great Britain, if not unknown to mankind. Lord 
Chatham, who was claimed by the speaker as a great Liberal 
Imperialist, in one of his famous flights of eloquence, alluding 
to the maxim that the Englishman’s house was his castle, de- 
clared, ‘‘ The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all 
the forces of the Crown. It may be frail, its roof may shake, 
wind may blow through it, the storm may enter, the rain may 
enter, but the King of England may not enter, all his forces dare 
not cross the threshold of that ruined tenement.’’ Possibly the 
“ruined tenement” might remain safe, but henceforward the 
ordinary householder would be accompanied by the King’s 
inquisitors, the King’s tax-gatherers, and the King’s inspectors, 
from the cradle to the grave. “They will be with him 
at the cradle to make sure that he is a fifth child, and so 
exempt from taxation. They will be with him all through his 
life to watch his incomings and outgoings, to see that no unearned 
increment may escape the inspector. They will be with him in 
the prime of life to see that he gives nothing away without their 
knowing it. They will be waiting at his deathbed to hear the 
death-rattle in his throat, so that they may measure and mulct 
his substance.” He could not imagine why this Government was 
so hostile to individual liberty, and so partial to bureaucracy,* 
which had always been the antithesis of the old Liberalism. 


* The extent to which the Government are introducing the American 
“spoils” system into this country is hardly realised by the general public. 
Behind every Radical Bill are many Radical billets. Even the Daily Chronicle 
protests against the ceaseless multiplication of officials. Besides the proposed 
separate Board of Agriculture for Scotland with headquarters at Edinburgh, and 
a separate staff of inspectors, our Liberal contemporary tabulates the following 
reforms involving further staffs and fresh expenditure: “ Census of Production 
(Board of Trade staff increased) ; Small Holdings Act (new inspectors); Labour 
Exchanges Bill (superintendents and clerks); Finance Bull (surveyors and 
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Then again, another contrast between new Liberal measures and 
old Liberal tenets was the administration of the land taxes by 
commissioners without appeal. ‘‘ Well, I understand that is 
dropped, though one doesn’t understand what is dropped and 
- what is not dropped. The super-tax—this I knowis not dropped, 
unless it was dropped this afternoon—is to be administered by 
the Commissioners, from whom there is to be no appeal except 
to themselves. This sort of tyranny is not Liberalism, it is 
Socialism.” 


AFTER pouring such withering ridicule upon the provision of the 
Finance Bill reckoning all gifts inter vivos for death duties for 
Exi five years prior to the testator’s demise, that the 
xit Free : 

Trade Chancellor of the Exchequer has since been com- 

pelled in very decency to mitigate its grosser 
monstrosities, Lord Rosebery contrasted the fierce indignation 
aroused when excise duties were first imposed by Sir Robert 
Walpole with the tameness of those who were prepared to 
submit to the inquisition and tyranny about to be set up by the 
Government, and wondered whether the national character had 
changed, and “our ignorant impatience of taxation has been 
succeeded by something more like an abject patience of taxation.” 
But the new inquisition was not to stop at this point. It was 
not content to ascertain how much a man had got, but wanted 
to know how he had got it. That further question had, accord- 
ing to the President of the Board of Trade, been “‘ postulated by 
the Government,” and ‘is vibrating in penetrating repetition 
throughout the land.” Spain in the palmiest days of the Inquisi- 
tion made no such inquiry as this. ‘‘Surely, it is coming to a 
very strange pass in this Great Britain of ours when a Liberal 
Government thinks of such doctrines as are promulgated. These 
are not jests, these are all serious policy; they embody a tyranny 
not belonging to Liberalism, not belonging, for that matter, to 
Toryism either, but belonging to Socialism.” Where was the old 
Liberal device, “Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,”’ still in- 


valuers); Housing Bill (new inspectors); factory inspection (large increase in 
staff). This tendency to multiplication of officials is unfortunate, but apparently 
it is an inevitable accompaniment of all progress in the region of social reform. 
Not a voice is raised in protest or inquiry. The old zeal for economy is dead.” 
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scribed on their banners so late as the last General Election. 
Peace, happily, had been preserved, but reform was only to 
be spelt in four syllables, and where was retrenchment? 
320 millions were now taken annually out of the savings, the 
earnings, the pence of the country by Imperial and local taxation 
without a single step towards retrenchment? And this year 
they were asked for another 16 millions on principles which 
might be extended to 60 millions within a very short time. 
Where, again, was Free Trade? ‘‘ Has not the Government by 
this measure given away the very case of Free Trade?” Ii, 
indeed, as the Prime Minister declared, this Budget was the 
only alternative to Tariff Reform, “many, I think, though 
sadly and reluctantly, will cease to defend the doctrine of Free 
Trade.” 


Tue weak spot in Lord Rosebery’s speech as in all Cobdenite 
criticism of the Budget was his failure to produce any alternative 

policy beyond a vague suggestion of retrenchment 
Kk ‘and the expression of a desire to conduct the 

State as a private business, “‘not as an associa- 
tion for the promotion of fads, but as a business to be honestly 
conducted as a going concern, remembering that all taxation 
affects the very poorest of the poor.” Nor would he respond to 
the invitation to give a lead to the Lords at the gravest moment 
since 1832. ‘They should see this constantly shifting and 
changing Budget in a finished state before they ventured to 
pronounce any opinion upon it.” There would be ample time to 
consider their action after it left the House of Commons. The 
Government undoubtedly wished the Peers to reject it. In no 
other way could he explain the constant taunting and daring 
of the House of Lords in Ministerial speeches. ‘If you wish a 
Briton to doa thing, dare him not to do it, he is quite sure to do 
it, and I cannot help feeling that the policy of the Government 
is Machiavelian, and that their object is in these most injudicious 
speeches to spur the House of Lords to a decision which the 
Government desire.”” We believe, on the other hand, that so 
long as they were convinced there was no chance of the Peers 
asserting themselves Ministers felt it safe to indulge in this 
cheap braggadocio. They are rapidly changing their tune. 


The Wea 
Spot 
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Lorp RosrsBEry ended his “sermonising” by reiterating the 
principles on which he had criticised the Budget. It was an 
Moantne of attack on one form of property on principles appli- 
Socialism  °#ble to almost every form of property; secondly, 
7 it was an attack on capital, which was a national 

danger; thirdly, it was an attack on liberty. ‘‘ And for all this, 
sO momentous in its result, there has been no mandate from the 
people at large.” Even that did not exhaust his apprehensions, 
for the deep, subtle, insidious danger of Socialism was at the 
bottom of the Budget. ‘‘We believe in building up the State 
from the individual, but the Government apparently believe in 
building up the individual by the State. One system produces 
strong, independent thinking such as we have boasted ourselves 
to havein Scotland; the other produces a nation of creepers, ready 
to attach themselves to every limb and every trunk.” The 
inspectors of the Local Government Board were reporting to that 
Board that as the result of recent administration and legislation 
the least worthy section of the working classes “are being taught 
that their needs will be supplied for them and that they need not 
exert themselves, and the people who gain by the free grant of the 
Unemployment Fund are not those who deserve the grant, but the 
classes who have been almost created and quite developed by the 
existence of such funds.” The Government was certainly dally- 
ing with Socialism. Ministers were making Socialistic speeches, 
appealing for Socialistic support for a Budget which was Socialistic 
in spirit. Any doubts on this point would be removed by the 
delight with which their policy and speeches had been hailed in 
Socialistic circles, “and if you get the votes of Socialists you 
cannot shake yourselves free from their compromising embraces.” 
He had no objection to the convinced, the open, the honest 
Socialist, who mistakenly believed he could produce a new and 
better state of society, forgetting that he must previously reform 
human nature from the bottom to the top, who frankly opposed 
root and branch the present constitution of society, and sought 
to uproot and destroy it. He was far more apprehensive of the 
innocent Socialist, who seemed unconscious that he wore the red 
cap upon his head, and was totally ignorant of the direction in 
which he was proceeding. Lord Rosebery’s Liberal friends were 
moving on the path leading to Socialism. ‘How far they are 
advanced on that path I will not say, but on that path I at 
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any rate cannot follow them an inch. Any form of protection is 
an evil, but Socialism is the end of all, the negation of faith, of 
family, of property, of monarchy, of Empire.” This remarkable 
speech by the President of the Liberal League has been repub- 
lished by the Daily Mail, which is fighting the Jacobins with 
magnificent energy, and is being read by the millions. It cannot 
fail to open the eyes of many electors who may have been misled 
by the presence of the four Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League 
(Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane and Lord Wolver- 
hampton) in a vessel flying the Jolly Roger. 


Ir Mr. Asquith can do nothing else, he can speak—luminously 
and impressively, with equal satisfaction to his audience and his 
_  veaders. Indeed, his capacity for producing an 
The Premier interminable flow of perfectly constructed Par- 
ft Birm28- iamentary sentences has probably only b 
eek ry sentences has probably only been 
surpassed by the younger Pitt, who had the 
reputation of being able at any moment to speak a State paper 
on any topic. Moreover, unlike most politicians, the Prime 
Minister has cultivated the arduous art of sitting down, and 
rarely exceeds fifty minutes on the platform, realising that that is 
the maximum time that any popular audience can profitably 
listen to one speaker. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth’s pertinent protest 
against the gasbags who are ruining Parliament does not apply 
to his leader. A long and dreary speech by Mr. Asquith is 
consequently a portent, but even his own friends are con- 
strained to recognise that his performance at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, on September 17, was both long and dreary, and as 
perilously near a fiasco as any speech could be, delivered by a 
political leader on a great occasion to 10,000 carefully selected 
partisans, eager and determined to cheer every syllable. It has 
further weakened the Prime Minister’s hold over “the wild men” 
of his Party, who are flocking en masse round the red flag raised 
by Messrs. George and Churchill, and the Ministerial Press 
was hard put to it next day in dealing with what should 
have been an epoch-making pronouncement. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who has become a very important member of the New Liberal 
Party, likened the Premier’s defence of the Budget to a lawyer’s 
defence of a criminal in the dock—no unhappy simile considering 
all the circumstances. It was a laboured attempt to undo the 
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disastrous effect of the Limehouse and Leicester speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the Board of 
Trade, and to convince Moderates that the Budget was not so 
black as it was painted by its author. But such statements in 
the mouth of Mr. Asquith as that “ we have on the one hand to 
maintain beyond challenge in the face of new developments, our 
national security,” have long ceased to “cut any ice,” as the 
Americans say. Englishmen are heartily sick of these sonorous 
platitudes, with which Mr. Asquith and his immediate friends 
try to conceal from the public the painful fact that the heads 
of the Party have been swallowed by its tail. 


THE single redeeming feature of Mr. Asquith’s Bingley Hall 
speech was the cool unconcern with which the speaker treated 
eusae bo the interruptions of the usual handful of idiots 
Sune who at intervals shouted “‘ Votes for Women,” 
and were automatically ejected without causing 
a single break in a single sentence.* It con- 
tained no original idea, no fresh argument, no illuminating 
phrase. It was stale, flat, and unprofitable. It had all been 
heard ad nauseam before. Upon our present basis of taxation 
there was a gap between our revenue and expenditure, which 
would inevitably widen, of some sixteen million pounds. To fill 
this gap the present Budget wasdevised. The so-called land taxes 
were not taxes upon land at all, but “‘ taxes upon added values 
due to social causes which at present pass untaxed into the 
pockets of fortunate proprietors of a particular class of land.” 
There was also an addition to the toll which the State was en- 
titled to exact “for the valuable monopoly ” created by itself, 


Rosebery 


* The progress of Woman Suffrage, which is now-to be advanced by stone- 
throwing, presumably as a prelude to bomb-throwing, may be gauged by the 
following extract from an article in an enthusiastic suffragist organ, the 
Nation (September 25): “ The election of 1906 yielded a majority of votes—for 
the most part a careless and unthinking majority—for some kind of a Suffrage 
Bill on democratic lines. Where is that majority now? A shrewd member of 
the House of Commons, personally favourable to the suffrage, assured the writer 
of this article that he did not know more than half a dozen of his colleagues who 
both believed in and would press a Suffrage Bill. The Tories have drawn back 
from their early coquetting with the movement. The Liberals have been 
scandalised and affronted by the persecution of their leader. The Labour men 
disagree as a body with the limited Bill, and for the most part dislike its 
propaganda.” 
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‘which it has improvidently invested in the sellers of intoxicating 
liquors;” there were the extensions in the system of death 
duties instituted by Mr. Gladstone, and developed by Sir William 
Harcourt. There was an increase in the Income-tax, and 
new taxes upon spirits and tobacco. “That, gentlemen, is a 
summary of this penal and revolutionary Budget.” It might 
more accurately be termed an euphemism, and no responsible 
statesman has ever perpetrated a more misleading euphemism. 
The land taxes and the increased death duties bore the brunt 
of the present attack, being described as revolutionary in 
character, socialistic in purpose, and aiming at destruction of 
private property. Such language only excited a smile when 
appearing and re-appearing day after day ‘‘in the hysterical 
columns of the organs of what is called Tariff Reform ”—a 
description presumably covering the Spectator—but it became 
more serious when adopted ‘‘by a statesman of high authority 
and of Liberal traditions.” Lord Rosebery was one of his 
oldest political friends, and it had been his pride and pleasure 
to serve under him when he was Prime Minister of a Liberal 
Cabinet. They had been associated together in many incidents 
in public life, and whatever might happen in the hurly-burly of 
politics, nothing could disturb their mutual personal affection 
and regard.* ‘This gush did not, however, prevent Mr. Asquith 
from suggesting that his dear friend Lord Rosebery was a fool 
who did not know what the land taxes were, and who seemed to 
imagine that they affected agricultural land, whereas the strictly 
agricultural landowner “will be as well off or even better off in 
the matter of taxation after this Budget is passed than heisat the 
present moment. And yet that is the industry which Lord Rosebery 
tells us is being now for the first time taxed out of existence.” 


Iv is somewhat remarkable that landlords, who are habitually 
depicted on Radical platforms as a peculiarly selfish and grasping 
Watering class, should be 80 dense to their own interests as 
the Wine +0 regard as injurious a Budget which is really a 

benefaction, for so far as we can judge, with the 
exception of those who have sold themselves to the Plunder- 


* When the true story of the formation of the Campbell-Bannerman Govern- 
ment in 1905 becomes public it will be doubted whether the attachment between 
the President and Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League is so very “ mutual.” 
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bund in return for place or the promise of place, for titles 
or the promise of titles, practically all landowners agree with 
Lord Rosebery in regarding the Finance Bill as disastrous. 
Mr. Asquith sought to justify the land taxes by tags from 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, Mr. Gladstone, and even 
Lord Rosebery himself, who, in speaking at St. James’s Hall in 
1894, shortly after his succession to the Premiership, had declared: 
“Besides these things the County Councils made some great 
preliminary exertions, and have laid down some principles which 
will not be allowed to die until carried into effect. The first of 
these is the taxation of ground values.” But many men approve 
the taxation of ground values without approving the land 
clauses, or the Budget as a whole, the general drift of which 
may be gathered not only from the mild and mellifluous utterances 
of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane, but from the inflammatory 
harangues of their tub-thumping colleagues, and from the 
glee of the Socialists. While defending the increased death 
duties, Mr. Asquith admitted that in a sense they were a tax upon 
capital, “though to my mind it is a very thin and very academic 
point.” If they were translated into terms of income tax, the only 
difference would be that the money would be taken from the tax- 
payer before it was accumulated and saved, whereas in the form 
of death duties it was taken after it had been saved and accu- 
mulated. In point of principle there was absolutely no difference 
between one proceeding and the other, and statistics showed that 
it was erroneous to imagine that death duties had already 
had a bad effect upon the trade and wealth of the country. 
According to Mr. Asquith, there was no subject in the whole 
range of economics upon which more nonsense was talked 
than this exploitation of capital. Money taken by the State 
was “not blotted out of existence,” but was devoted to 
public purposes—education, sanitation, national defence, or 
the preservation of order, or “to those great schemes of 
social reform on which the mind and heart of the Liberal 
Party are bent. And who shall say that the capital so appro- 
priated and so applied is not being at least as remuneratively 
employed as if it had been leit in the pockets of its previous 
owners, or transmitted by them to their children.” Mr. Asquith 
is @ promising pupil. This startling sentence embodying as it does 
the whole doctrine of Collectivism as expounded by Karl Maix 
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and preached by Mr. Keir Hardie, would justify the State 
in confiscating all the private property of all its citizens, 
which is the foundation of the Socialistic creed. 


Tue only effective part of Mr. Asquith’s speech was the obvious 
comment to which Lord Rosebery had laid himself open. After 
having exhausted the dictionary of denunciation, 
Jack Cade ang bidding farewell to his old friends and col- 
denounces ; ead 
vente leagues who had embarked on a policy of injustice 
and ineptitude which gave evidence of the depth 
of their degeneracy, he (Lord Rosebery) might fairly be asked 
for his alternative to this “detestable Budget,” as also what 
should be the action of the House of Lords. But on reading 
and re-reading the few perfunctory sentences devoted by Lord 
Rosebery to-this momentous point, Mr. Asquith began to feel 
that without unfairness the ex-Prime Minister’s eloquent tirade 
might be entitled “Much Ado About Nothing.” In fact the 
reader experienced “‘something of the same kind of sensation as 
an over-sanguine explorer who, having battled his way across 
parallel after parallel of ice and fog, at last reaches the North 
Pole, only to find that there is nothing there, except, perhaps, 
that the points of the compass have for the moment lost their 
meaning.” Lord Rosebery had no alternative beyond a few 
singularly unfertile generalities, while the reason for his reticence 
was somewhat significant. ‘ Being a peer,” he said, “I have 
been carefully kept all my life aloof from finance,” and although 
he regarded the Budget as on the high road to Socialism, which 
in itself was a negation of faith, of family, of property, of the 
monarchy of the Empire, all he could suggest was that when the 
House of Lords were invited to enrol upon the Statute-book “this 
masterpiece of iniquity, teeming with the germs of still greater 
evils in time to come,” they should take a fortnight to make 
up their minds. Where, reiterated Mr. Asquith, was the alter- 
native to the Budget as a revenue producing instrument. There 
was only one person who could speak with authority on this 
question, viz., the Leader of the Opposition, who by a happy 
stroke of fortune was to speak in Bingley Hall within a week. 
“The alternative policy, if there be one, must come out in the 
open and establish its title.” After the usual claptrap about 
the travesty of Tariff Reform invented by the Cobden Club, the 
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Prime Minister, who can at will become a portentous political 
pedagogue, discussed the possible fate of the Budget, after it had 
received ‘‘the considered approval of an overwhelming majority 
of the House of Commons.” He could not even pretend to believe 
_ that “there is a possibility that the House of Lords, whether by 
mutilation or rejection, and it matters not which, may set aside 
the provision which the House of Commons has made for the 
financial necessities of the State. Talk of revolutions, gentlemen, 
this would be indeed the most formidable and the most funda- 
mental since the days of the Long Parliament.” This is like 
Jack Cade denouncing the suppression of riots organised by 
himself, or the incendiary who abuses the fire brigade for saving 
the house he has fired. The Peers will not be deterred from 
doing their duty by being called anarchists by the premier 
anarchist who, if the truth may be told, detests the authors of 
the Budget like all decent folk but has not the nerve to resist 
them. 


THERE was much more of the same bunkum. There was no rule 
“more deeply ingrained in our Constitution, more solemnly 
hallowed by precedent, more plainly sanctioned 
alike by the traditions of the past and by the 
requirements of to-day than that in matters of 
finance the Commons, the representatives of the people, have an 
absolute, an unquestionable, and a decisive voice,” to which the 
answer is simple, that the present House of Commons has by all 
available evidence ceased to represent the people, and all we ask 
is that the people should be given an opportunity of pronouncing 
between Socialism and Tariff Reform. There was the usual 
display of historical lore, quotations from Coke and Selden, from 
the resolutions of 1672 and 1678, from Lord Chatham, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Rosebery, and even Mr. Balfour, as to the re- 
spective rights of the two Houses in financial matters, which have 
no more bearing on the present situation than the finance of Sir 
Robert Peel resembles the finance of Mr. Lloyd George. So longas 
Chancellors of the Exchequer confined themselves to their legiti- 
mate business, there was much to be said for the view that the 
Commons granted supplies and the Lords acquiesced, but when 
Budgets are made a pretext for making revolutions for which 
there is no mandate, all the precedents become irrelevant, because 


A Pugna- 
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the situation is unprecedented. Our terrified Prime Minister 
asked whether ‘that venerable canon” of the impotence of the 
Lords and the supremacy of the Commons on matters of finance, 
was now going “‘in the twentieth century, for the first time in 
nearly 300 years, to be put in jeopardy. Amendment by the 
House of Lords is out of the question. Rejection by the House 
of Lords is equally out of the question.” Such action would 
involve financial and administrative chaos, “fraught with 
injustice to individuals and danger to the State... That way 
revolution lies, and if it is going to be seriously threatened, 
involving, as I venture to predict it will, issues far wider, far 
deeper than the mere right of the House of Lords to meddle with 
finance, I say for you and for me, I say for the Liberal Party 
that we represent, that we are not only ready but anxious, that 
we are not only anxious but eager to take up the challenge.” Tu 
Pas voulu, Georges Dandin. 


Mr. Batrour, like Sir Robert Peel, is supreme in Parliament, 
but though immensely popular and indeed beloved by all his 
friends and acquaintances, he has never since 
the old Irish days fired the imagination of the 
country, and he is rarely in touch with a popular 
audience. Many of his most important pronounce- 
ments have been distinctly disappointing, because the democracy 
could not always understand what he was driving at. Therefore, 
although it was felt by all Unionists to be a brilliant inspiration 
that the leader of the Opposition should reply to the Prime 
Minister from the same platform at Bingley Hall a few days later 
(September 22)there was somemisgiving as to the event,all the more 
as it was deemed desirable that the coming oration should receive 
as much preliminary puffing as Mr. Asquith’s conspicuous failure. 
Happily Mr. Balfour rose to the occasion, and made the speech 
of his life. Not only was it a first-class fighting speech, instinct 
with fire and force, ‘just such a send-off as a party needs at the 
opening of a great campaign, but it was thoughtful no less than 
brilliant, and calculated to raise the level of the whole controversy. 
That it was appreciated by an audience trained by John Bright 
and Mr, Chamberlain to expect the best from the platform, goes 
without saying. Still more important, the Birmingham meeting 
and Mr. Balfour’s speech profoundly impressed the country and 
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mark a turning-point in the political situation. In the words 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who was practically present at the meeting, 
thanks to an electrophone installed by the Daily Mail, though 
he was sitting in his library at Highbury five miles away, “ It 
has been a truly great event.” Mr. Chamberlain himself con- 
tributed immensely to the success of this historic meeting which 
was opened by the reading of the following letter, which only 
one man could have written: 
Hicuspury, Brruincnam, September 21, 1909. 


Str,—I am glad to hear that Mr. Balfour has consented to attend the 
meeting in Birmingham to reply to the Prime Minister, and I am only sorry 
that I cannot be present in person to welcome him again to our city. 

I have worked with him in Parliament and in the Cabinet for many years, 
and each year has increased the confidence which I have felt in his ability and 
courage. It has been the practice of the present Radical Party ever since their 
conversion to Home Rule at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding to come to Birmingham 
in the crises of their fate. Their visits are heralded with a great flourish of 
trumpets and their coming triumphs are loudly proclaimed, but their speeches 
do not carry conviction, and Birmingham remains staunch to the Unionist faith. 

Your meeting to-night is our first answer to the latest of those attacks on 
the Unionist citadel. The final answer will be given when the Government is 
at last obliged to appeal to the country and you again return seven members 
pledged to the Birmingham policy of Union, Tariff Reform, and social progress. 

The citizens of Birmingham have always been democratic, and in the present 
case I think they are likely to support any attempt to get the present con- 
troversy referred to the people, who in the last resort ought to decide between 
us and the Government. 

I hope the House of Lords will see their way to force a General Election, and 
I do not doubt in this case what the answer will be. 

The Prime Minister seeks to represent the Budget as an advantage to 
working men. But I looked into it carefully and I cannot take this view. It 
is the last effort of Free Trade finance to find a substitute for Tariff Reform 
and Imperial Preference, and it is avowedly intended to destroy the Tariff Reform 
movement. Personally I am of opinion that Tariff Reform is necessary to 
remedy our present want of employment, and I do not believe that without it 
we can do any good. The Budget will supply us with money, but at the same 
time will deprive us of work, and I think it is work even more than money of 
which we stand in need. 

Mr. Asquith admits that Tariff Reform is the only alternative. It is, 
therefore, between the Budget and Tariff Reform that you have to choose— 
Tariff Reform, which assists trade, increases employment, and secures a fair 
contribution to our revenue from foreigners using our markets for the sale of 
their goods, and the Budget, which exempts the foreigner from all contributions, 
while casting fresh burdens on our own trade, hampering our industries, and 
taxing the commonest comforts of our people. 

Iam, yours faithfully, J. CoamBERLAIN, 


a, | lin of 
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Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN, who has been Mr. Balfour’s first- 
lieutenant throughout the great fight on the Budget, to the great 
enhancement of his reputation, very appropriately 
took the chair, and on behalf of Birmingham 
welcomed the Unionist leader in a short and 
felicitous speech. He would strike the keynote of the coming 
campaign. The chairman added, amid ringing cheers, that 
no single House of Parliament could settle the great issue of 
the alternatives before the nation, viz., the Budget or Tariff 
Reform. ‘They were not believers there in the Divine right of 
kings, and still less were they believers in the Divine right of Min- 
isters—and such Ministers, too, men who spoke with discordant 
voices and pursued contradictory aims, men who truckled to the 
many and bullied the few.” Mr. Balfour opened with a moving 
reference to the letter from the “senior member” for Birmingham, 
whose absence from the platform was painful to every man in 
the hall. But that letter made his voice “ directly and plainly 
heard by his fellow citizens,” who rejoiced to think “ that the 
high courage, the clear intellect, the assured judgment still 
remained with him, and that in the letter which he has sent to 
you to-day you have his mature thoughts upon a situation not 
less grave, not less important—nay, I think more grave and more 
important than any which has come up to this generation for 
its decision.” He contemptuously brushed aside the details of 
the Budget, which had been thrashed out for weeks and months 
in the House of Commons, where the Opposition had done their 
best to expose paragraph by paragraph its injustices and follies. 
They must not lose sight of the wood for the trees. For the 
moment he was concerned with the general perspective, and 
would put aside all the injustices to individuals or to classes and 
discuss the Budget, not as affecting particular interests, but as 
affecting the community as a whole, and above all in reference to 
the alternative policy of the Unionist Party. 


Clearing the 
Ground 


It was called ‘a poor man’s Budget,” and there were, no doubt, 
some people who were .quite ready to suffer any loss or incon- 
A Poor Man's venience to themselves provided somebody else 
Budget suffered more loss and more inconvenience. But 

there were wider interests involved. If poverty 
could be abolished by abolishing riches, how simple would be 
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the task of the social reformer! How easy to change the great 
and complicated society in which they lived! ‘For any fool 
can destroy wealth. It requires neither wisdom nor statesman- 
ship to destroy; the humblest Under-Secretary can do it if you 
give him power.” But it required something more than destruc- 
tive folly to root out or even materially diminish poverty, and 
the man who set to work to deal with that great social issue, 
believing in his heart that merely by pulling down he was build- 
ing up, was labouring under a profound delusion, and did not 
understand the elements of the problem. How had the present 
situation arisen? Two years ago, in that same city of Birming- 
ham, the speaker had called attention to the inevitable progress 
of expenditure and the necessity for finding money, and had 
insisted on the reform of our fiscal system. At that time many 
were inclined to reply: “Britain has grown great and rich 
under the old system; why should we change it? The popu- 
lation has augmented, commerce has increased, our exports, 
our imports, our fleets of merchantmen, all have grown with the 
passing years, and all this has happened under the old system; 
why change it?’’ Such critics were shortsighted, and now even 
they could see that they had been shortsighted, for the choice no 
longer lay between the old system and the new system, between 
the finance of Peel and Gladstone and other Chancellors of the 
Exchequeron the one side, and a fundamental alteration in our fiscal 
system on the other, but between “a successful past and an adven- 
turous future.” The old system had broken down even by the 
admission of those who in other parts of their speeches declared 
that they were still pursuing it. The present Budget was no con- 
tinuation of the tradition of previous Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
‘It masquerades in the old clothes, but they do not fit it.” 


In that very hall Mr. Asquith had given them what might be 
called a ‘* drawing-room” version of Ministerial finance, adapted 
to the tastes and wishes of the Liberal Club polliti- 
cians, which was very different from the version put 
forward “in the street-corner oratory of his more 
bustling colleagues.”” Those who liked the milder 
version were the gentlemen “‘who nightly pray that the House 
of Lords may throw out this Budget, fully determined, if the 
House of Lords did such a thing, to go about the country 
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denouncing them for their unconstitutional behaviour.” These 
moderates formed no inconsiderable section of the weightier 
members of the Prime Minister’s Party, “‘ but though they walk 
in front, they do not lead.” If they wanted to know what the 
bulk of its supporters were thinking, they must consult the 
candid utterances of Mr. Asquith’s “ more important colleagues,” 
from which they would learn that the Budget owed its strength 
not to the value of its inherent and intrinsic proposals, but 
rather to ** the hopes it has excited in the minds of those who 
study, not its actual provisions, but the principles which underlie 
its provisions, and who see in the future an unbounded develop- 
ment in the direction of Socialistic revolution.” This, therefore, | 
was the choice before the people. The old fiscal machinery was 
“scrapped,” and the alternatives now lay between the old and 
| the new, not between the traditional policy and the novel policy, | 
i.e., between so-called Free Trade and Tariff Reform, but between 
two schemes both new, both embodying principles different from 
those accepted by the country for the last fifty years. “It is | 
; between these two new proposals, not between the old proposals : 
, and the new proposals, that you and the country will have 
) | ultimately to decide.” That was why he (Mr. Balfour) insisted 
" on the momentousness of the coming decision. All the tendencies 
: 
l 


of modern commerce and of domestic politics had gradually been 
working up to this particular crisis, at which even the most 
" / undecided would have to say “aye” or “no,” and commit them- 


e selves to one side or the other. ‘‘ Are you going to begin.. . 
d the upward, the hopeful, and the forward movement of Tariff 
.. Reform, or are you going to take the first, and yet not short, 
'. step on that downward track which leads you to the bottomless 
confusion of Socialistic legislation ? ” 
Ne Mr. Batrour effectively contrasted the days of our isolated 
d supremacy over other manufacturing nations with our position 
je Tariff to-day, when we were no longer first among equals 
ut Reform or even second among equals, but had to rejoice 
re that in many respects we were third. What an 
er enormous difference this change made to the economic future of 
se the country! With mobile capital, ready to move to America, 
he to Germany, to England, wherever it can be most profitably 


invested, there was not that inequality of opportunity between 
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international competitors which was the whole basis of the 
original economic doctrine of Free Trade. The capitalist was 
content so long as he received his interest. It mattered little to 
him whether he got it by giving employment in America, in 
Great Britain, or in Germany. “To him itis all one. It is not 
one to the workers of this country. That is the problem you 
have to consider, and that is, as I think, the root and crucial 
point, the essential knot of this whole controversy. What we 
want is business. The policy which gives you business is the 
policy of the poor man.” The rich man could move hither and 
thither and laugh at the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the 
man who depended upon employment and upon wages, “his fate 
and his fortune turn upon whether employment and wages are 
forthcoming or not.” He would be the chief victim if his 
Government did anything calculated ‘‘to induce the employer to 
employ the foreigner rather than the Briton, to send his capital 
elsewhere rather than here, to encourage industry under other 
flags in other countries, under different conditions, instead of 
employing them in carrying on that great work of production, 
upon the amount of which, not upon the division of which, 
the prosperity of this country and of the wage-earners of this 
country essentially and fundamentally depends.” The conclu- 
sion of the argument was that “‘in any financial proposals 
which you accept and favour you must find something which 
helps you to markets elsewhere, which gives security to your 
manufacturers at home, and which encourages British capital 
being employed on British soil and in the payment of British 
working men.” That is the whole policy of Tariff Reform 
compressed in a single sentence, without any hesitations, am- 
biguities, evasions, or reserves, and it will be impossible for 
any one hereafter, even Mr. Asquith, to pretend that they don't 
understand what Mr. Balfour means by Tariff Reform. 


THE people at any rate understand it, as we shall see at the 
general election, which has been brought appreciably nearer by 
the speech of Mr. Balfour, who expressed his amaze- 
ment, not untinged with contempt, towards those 
who with perfect equanimity face the construction 
of great tariff walls around our commercial competitors, against 
which we beat in vain, while they would equally see the Dominions 
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of the British Crown ‘belonging economically and industrially 
and financially to some other system, some other commercial 
system, than that of which we are the centre.” Germany, with 
an unexampled and “almost staggering success,” had promoted 
the growth of her own industries, and through the partial and 
unequal working of the most-favoured-nation clause, had become 
the centre of a mid-European body of nations, who in some 
respects “form a community armed, as it were, against British 
competition.” How, in the face of such development, could we 
sit by with folded arms, hiding ourselves under some antiquated 
formule, and refuse to look facts in the face? How, he re- 
peated, could this be regarded as a poor man’s Budget? Security 
was a condition of the prosperity of the wage-earning classes. 
The Budget erred because it gave ‘“‘none of that security which 
I believe judicious Tariff Reform will give,” neither to the em- 
ployer nor the employed, whom it left helpless, “a prey to the 
well-engineered arrangements of other countries not bound by our 
musty formule.” Then it did not go half-way or even “ quarter- 
way” to meet the offers of the Dominions to join with us in an 
industrial or commercial partnership, which would in some respects 
counterbalance rival commercial systems now reaching maturity. 
That was its sin of omission, its great sin of commission being 
its interference with security. Members of the present Govern- 
ment were wont to cast their eyes piously up, and to thank heaven 
that they were not like those poor Tariff Reformers, that they did 
not interfere with any trade or industry, that they did not stand 
in the way of any man earning his daily bread, or any man 
investing his money in private enterprise. But the Budget 
interfered with every industry, and cut at the root of all enter- 
prise. Even the Prime Minister had enunciated doctrines which 
implied the whole creed of Socialism. 


To wage-earners who might possibly be disposed to say, when 
considering the new taxes to be levied upon property, “I do not 
Warning °% property, what is that to me? I do not 
to Wage- possess the house in which I live; I depend, and 
Earners my family depend, upon the weekly wages I earn. 

What is it to me whether Mr. A. has been deprived 
of his property and Mr. B. trembles in his shoes? It does not 
affect me,” Mr. Balfour wisely replied, “It does affect him, and 
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what is more it affects him more than it affects Mr. A. or Mr. B., 
because as I have said, with no undue iteration, in the course of 
this speech, if we are to fight the strenuous battle of international 
competition, a battle growing more difficult every day, one of the 
absolutely necessary conditions on which that battle can be suc- 
cessfully conducted is that we should give every man who has 
capital to invest in this country the assurance that, not only 
while it is invested in industrial enterprise, but after he has em- 
bodied the result of that enterprise in property, heshall be secure 
in the possession of it.” Not the least pregnant passage of the 
speech was that in which, in commenting on the agricultural 
policy of the present Government, the Unionist leader committed 
the Unionist Party to a policy of peasant proprietorship. ‘There 
is no measure with which Iam more proud to have been connected 
than with that giving peasant proprietorship in such large measure 
to Ireland, and I hope to see a great extension of such ownership 
in England.” This policy used to be dear to Radical thinkers 
of former generations. But “the old Radical thinker is extinct, 
and has been followed by a modern gentleman who does not 
think, but who accepts with or without thinking small fragments 
of doctrine from the Socialistic gentlemen who support him below 
the gangway.” Hence the view taken by Ministers of small 
ownership. They said, ‘“‘Not at all. Socialism requires the 
State to be the owner; the most desirable condition is that the 
State should be the sole owner; let us abandon small ownership 
and only give leaseholds.” That was “Socialism gone mad.” 
The only chance of making small holdings a success was to appeal 
to the instinct of ownership, and therelore he looked forward to 
a time ‘‘ when a Government may come in not hampered, clogged, 
and bound by these Socialistic crotchets, which may do in its 
measure and adapt to the very different conditions of life in this 
country what a Unionist Government has already done with such 
marked success for a sister island.” 


In a fine passage Mr. Balfour declared that social reform properly 
understood should be the highest aspiration of a statesman, and 
Mr. Balfour’s "Ould ever be associated ‘‘ with the great career of 
Appeal your senior Member (Mr. Chamberlain), whose name 

is written largely upon every successful scheme of 
social reform in the last generation.” But social reform could not 
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flourish in the atmosphere of the Budget. ‘‘ What is the use, for 
instance, of labour exchanges if you diminish the employment for 
labour?” There were certain test questions. In the days when 
Great Britain was the emporium of the world she was secure from 
invasion; her citizens were secure in the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty; and her markets were secure from illegitimate competition. 


Which of these three forms of security has this Government attempted to 
maintain? Do you now feel, under the leadership of these gentlemen, that 
your shores are as secure from invasion as they were? Do you feel that your 
markets, either at home or abroad, are in the same stable condition that they 
were a generation ago? Can you feel, after this Budget, that the private 
citizen investing his money legally and where he will is as secure as he was 
under the old and better tradition? If those three questions that I have put 
to you are all to be answered in the negative . . . am I not justified in saying 
that this is not a poor man’s Budget ? 


Mr. Balfour closed his splendid speech with a peroration, 
stating the issue before the country with crystalline clearness, 
which has spread panic through the Radical ranks, 


There are those who fill their speeches with constitutional antiquarianism 
on the subject of the House of Lords, or, if they be of a different tempera- 
ment, fill their speeches with the bluster of the political bully. It is not 
the House of Lords more than the House of Commons who either have the 
right or the title, who will be able to decide an issue so great or important. 
The only tribunal, the only court of final appeal, which can declare be- 
tween the two alternative policies now before the country, which can say 
whether we are to go downhill under Socialism or uphill under Tariff Reform, 
are the people of this country. On their verdict will depend possibly the fate of 
parties and of institutions. But parties only exist for the State. Institutions 
are useless if they cannot serve the purpose for which they exist. There is 
something greater than either parties or institutions, and that thing is the 
general welfare. There is no conviction I hold with a more vehement faith than 
that this country has now the choice before it which may determine for the life_ 
time of the next generation what the fortunes of this country may be—whether 
we are to give up our pride of place as a great industrial community, whether 
we are to be content to sink to the lower and lower level; or whether, as the 
head and centre of a great and growing Empire, we may face, without enmity, but 
without fear, those great industrial communities which are visibly growing up 
around us, I do not doubt that if the character of the choice before them is 
really understood by this country there is but one answer to the questions that 
I have put throughout this speech that I have addressed to you to-night, and 
that answer is that since we have now come to the point that you have to choose 
between Socialism on the one side and Tariff Reform on the other, Tariff Reform 
is the choice of the people of this country. 
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A GREAT deal more might be said upon the momentous issues 
raised by the impudence of a discredited Cabinet in trying to 
carry a revolution behind the backs of the British 


= pe people under the guise of a Budget—if there were 
Dita of any more available space. As it is, we have sacri- 


ficed every other topic in a singularly fertile month 
in order to make the dominant and overshadowing question plain 
to our readers—especially those abroad, dependent for news upon 
sparse and confusing cablegrams, calculated to prevent the people 
of the Empire from following the fortunes of England, which are 
more than ever bound up with the fate of the Unionist Party 
since the capitulation of the Cabinet to the Communists. That 
this is not the exaggerated language of partisanship is clear not 
only from the ecstasy of Socialists here and elsewhere, but from 
the enthusiasm excited by the Budget among foreign Anglophobes, 
who regard Cobdenism and Socialism combined as the undoing of 
England, though it is. understood that stringent injunctions have 
been issued to the inspired German Press against any expression 
of opinion embarrassing to our Radicals and enabling Unionists to 
assert that ‘a vote for the Radical Party is a vote for the German 
Emperor.” Our own Socialists are naturally delirious over their 
capture of the Cabinet. The “ Liberal” and the Labour Parties 
have become practically one for the ensuing elections—the former 
paying the piper and the latter calling the tune. Continental 
collectivists are overjoyed at the prospect of this country 
becoming the corpus vile of Socialistic experiments. The organ 
of German Social Democracy, the Vorwarts, declares that “the 
Budget is an instrument of revolution”; while M. Jaurés, whose 
views are far too visionary for any French Radical Government, 
describes it as ‘“‘ unquestionably the most startling submitted to 
any Parliament for several generations.” Sober Frenchmen are 
correspondingly concerned at the outlook, and much alarm is 
manifesting itself among our own moderate Liberals, and during 
the last few days Sir Alfred Pease, the brother of the chief 
Liberal Whip, and Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, ‘‘the Member for the 
Navy,” have severed their connection with the so-called Liberal 
Party. Countless others are unostentatiously following suit, and 
the support of Mr. Keir Hardie is likely to prove the worst bargain 
ever made by any political Party. That Apostle of Anarchy now 
demands ‘the absorption for the use of the community of all 
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unearned increment, whether derived from land or capital,” which 
is the obvious corollary of the Budget. 


LiTTLE attention has been attracted by other legislation amid 
the general absorption of the Budget. Ordinarily Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Development Bill would have caused 
considerable excitement, its three chief objects 
being (1) the accumulation of a huge fund for the corruption 
of the constituencies by “ public works”; (2) the ruin of the 
railways by the building of motor roads at the public expense ; 
(3) the usual creation of jobs for needy Radicals. Then there is 
the Irish Land Bill, of which it is enough to say that Mr. Birrell 
is the nominal and Mr. Dillon the real author, enlarging the 
Congested Districts Board into a quasi-Parliament administering 
one-third of Ireland, and conferring grotesque compulsory powers 
on that body and on the Estates Commissioners. As nearly 
£200,000,000 of British money are involved in this legislation, 
it is not a question to be trifled with, and the country looks to 
the House of Lords to reduce “ Mr. Birrell’s latest” to rational pro- 
portions, all the more as sixty out of its seventy clauses were passed 
without discussion in the Commons. , , , There has been 
much talk of Imperial Defence during the past month, and 
speeches, articles and paper schemes galore have broken out 
all over the Empire. Precious time is being wasted, and if 
windbags here and elsewhere are allowed to waste any more, 
there will be no Empire to defend. Action is urgently needed, 
and the nearest approach to action is the introduction of a Com- 
pulsory Service Bill into the Australian Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment—an epoch-making event which reflects as much credit on 
the Australian democracy as it reflects discredit on the British 
democracy that no such measure should even be on the horizon in 
the Mother Country. , , , Among countries in difficulties, whose 
future will be watched with keen solicitude, are Greece, where the 
publicare heartily sick of the politicians, and Spain, where the hatred 
of Ultramontanism has developed to a dangerous degree, though 
the internal situation, as also the campaign in Morocco, are some- 
what obscure owing toa rigid Press censorship. , y x The American 
people are in a whirlwind of controversy over the respective 
claims of two of their compatriots, Dr. Cook and Commander 
Peary, to have been the first man to reach the North Pole. 


Miscellaneous 


THE REAL REASON FOR REJECTING 
THE BUDGET 


Wits the rapid approach of the hour when the Budget will reach 
the House of Lords, and when that body must determine its 
course of action, a question of supreme importance arises. Should 
the Budget be rejected, and if so on what ground? Many reasons 
have been put forward in the Unionist Press—that the Budget is 
not a Finance Bill proper, but a whole congeries of measures, two 
at least of which have already been rejected by the Lords; that 
it isopen to the gravest objection from its undisputed recognition 
of Socialistic principles; that it makes a deadly attack upon 
business, credit, and national prosperity. All these reasons are 
sound, but they are not the strongest reason of all. The real 
reason for rejecting the Budget—why it must be rejected—is that, 
if it passes, and if the Government remains in power, this country 
must prepare to surrender for ever its naval supremacy. The 
final, irreparable loss of the command of the sea and the British 
Empire will be the result. These are strong words, but we shall 
prove them. 

On the evidence of the past four years, the present Ministry 
have been guilty of criminal neglect in the matter of the Navy, 
They received a Fleet which by their own admissions was four 
times the German strength. To-day it is doubtful if the British 
effective strength is two to one. That alone is an enormous 
reduction. But it is not the worst. The predominance of the 
British Navy at sea depends to-day almost entirely upon older 
ships and older destroyers. With each year that passes, unless 
special and prodigious efforts are made by this country, this pre- 
dominance, by the mere effluxion of time, must grow less and less, 
until finally it disappears altogether, as the old ships become 
obsolete and cease to count in the balance. Meantime Germany 
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has so developed her resources for the construction of guns, 
armour, gun-mountings, engines, and hulls that she has drawn 
actually ahead of us in the capacity for rapidly completing 
“Dreadnoughts.”” This is the most menacing feature of the 
present naval crisis. Even if we put forth all our strength and 
poured out money by the twenty million, it is doubtful whether 
we could recover lost ground, unless she were willing to permit 
us to do so. Itis known to the British authorities that Germany 
can arm fourteen “ Dreadnoughts”’ a year, by working the plant 
now being provided at the highest pressure. It is certain that we 
cannot arm more than nine or ten; indeed, there are some experts 
who doubt whether we could arm so many. 

Last autumn Mr. Asquith knew of the German extensions and 
accelerations which have produced this crisis. So far back as 1906, 
as has been shown Mr. Mulliner’s letters to the Times, the attention 
of the British Admiralty had been called to the prodigious exten- 
sions at Krupp’s, though the British Admiralty did nothing. 
But in November 1908 the Prime Minister was fully informed of 
the facts and their danger. The situation was one which called 
for prompt and energetic action on his part. To the misfortune 
of this country, he lacked the moral courage and strength of 
purpose to deal with it firmly. He ought to have replied in- 
stantly with a supplementary programme of six or eight “‘ Dread- 
noughts,” and to have ordered at least four of these ships without 
delay. But when such a proposal was mooted in the councils 
of his party Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill im- 
mediately led a revolt. They threatened their titular leader with 
open mutiny if he ventured to strengthen the British Navy. 
They wanted money to bribe their supporters, not to build battle- 
ships. Mr. Asquith hesitated miserably, and at last gave way. 
Precious weeks and months were lost while the Cabinet 
squabbled. Early in the present year a disgraceful compromise 
was arranged which virtually made Mr. Lloyd George supreme. 
Only four battleships were to be laid down this year, and 
four additional battleships were to be begun next April. 
This compromise was accompanied by a resolve on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s and Mr. Winston Churchill’s part that the four addi- 
tional ships should be the entire naval programme for next year, 
and they are fully determined to act.on that resolve, as their 
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section of the Press loudly proclaims. The nation has been 
tricked. Mr. Asquith to all intents and purposes has ceased to 
be Prime Minister. He has abdicated his position and surren- 
dered his power into the hands of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
confederate. His part is now merely to play the pitiful réle of 
a decoy. 

The position at the close of this year will be that England 
will have sixteen “ Dreadnoughts” built or building to the 
German thirteen, and that Germany will be able, if she likes, to 
lay down and complete for sea three “ Dreadnoughts” in the 
same time that it takes England to build two. A further and 
most dangerous factor in the situation is that the German 
“‘Dreadnoughts,” two of which are now complete, are regarded 
by most naval officers as being better ships than ours. They 
were designed two years later; they carry a strong battery of 
6-in. and 3°4-in. guns, well protected by armour, which the 
British ships lack; they have a heavier battery of big guns; 
they have less top-hamper. In misty weather, such as often for 
months prevails in the North Sea, the German ‘‘ Dreadnought” 
has everything in her favour. Thus the odds of thirteen against six- 
teen, even supposing that every British ship can be brought into 
action, are not so greatly against Germany as they seem. Again, 
five of the thirteen German ships are understood to be of the 
‘‘Super-Dreadnought” type, very markedly superior to our 
‘*Dreadnought” pattern. Not one single ship of this class has yet 
been begun in England. Yet though such is the naval situation, 
the British Government is spending this year on new ships and 
guns a smaller sum than Germany. In a crisis of our fate it is 
marking time. To show how serious have been the economies 
practised under the present régime upon the unfortunate British 
Navy, the figures for the outlay of each country on new ships 
shall be given during the last four years of the Unionist adminis- 
tration and the four years of Liberal misrule: 


Unionist ADMINISTRATION 


England. Germany. 
1902 e - - £10,400,000 £5,000,000 
1908 ‘ ° ‘ 10,400,000 4,900,000 
1904 ‘ . . 13,500,000 4,600,000 


190 . . . 11,800,000 4,900,000 
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LiseraL ADMINISTRATION 


England. Germany. 
19066 . .  . £10,800,000 £5,300,000 
1907 ; ? ‘ 9,200,000 6,200,000 
ae: 8,600,000 8,300,000 
1909 F a ; 10,200,000 10,700,000 


These figures are the key to the position. In the past it will 
be observed an expenditure of £2 by Britain to each £1 spent by 
Germany on new ships and guns was considered necessary for 
British security. Translated into tons and ships, that meant two 
keels to one, and this two-keels-to-one standard is the standard 
at which the British Navy has been maintained for 150 years 
against the next strongest Power. In 1778 the British Navy 
had 126 ships of the line against the French 68; in 1794, 145 
against the French 77; in 1804, on the eve of Trafalgar, 175 
against 50; in 1830, 106 against 53; in 1850, 86 against 45; in 
1890, 43 against 23; in 1900, 6lagainst 36. Nothing less, in the 
light of history, will give this country security. Butif the £2-to- 
£1 and the two-keels-to-one standard had been resolutely upheld 
by the present Government against Germany the British naval 
expenditure during the past three years would have stood as 
follows: 


wae £12,400,000 instead of £9,200,000 
1908 . .  . 16,600,000 ,, 8,600,000 
19099 . .  . 21,400,000 ,, ~—- 10,200,000 


So that in the three years England has fallen below the standard 
necessary for her safety by over twenty millions sterling, and in 
the present year the Budget grant for the Navy is shamefully 
inadequate. Next yearthe German expenditure on new construc- 
tion and guns rises to £12,000,000. For British security the 
minimum that this country ought to spend would be £24,000,000, 
and that means an addition of nearly fourteen millions to our 
current Naval Estimates. As Sir Edward Grey has said, the 
British Navy has to be reconstructed, and the cost of the recon- 
struction must be gigantic. 

But Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have not 
the slightest intention of devoting to the Navy such an enormous 
sum, and they are, we have seen, supreme in the Ministry. The 
attitude in which Mr. Winston Churchill approaches naval matters 
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can be understood from his encyclical of last April against build- 
ing the four supplementary “ Dreadnoughts,” and his contemp- 
tuous reference in his Leicester speech to “‘ Jingo” expenditure on 
armaments. Mr. Lloyd George has publicly declared that he isa 
Baptist who hates war and all preparation for war. Both men 
see that their only chance of retaining office is to provide their 
supporters with plunder on an unexampledscale. Political grati- 
tude is the lively expectation of favours tocome. But if fourteen 
millions more are to be devoted to the Fleet there will be no bait 
to hold out to the proletariat. Some excuse must therefore be 
found for cutting down the Navy Estimates of next year—some 
means of hoodwinking the nation. It was to provide such an 
excuse that Mr. Winston Churchill was present in September 
as the guest of the Kaiser at the German manceuvres. As is 
admitted by Ministers in their private talk, his aim is to nego- 
tiate an agreement with Germany by which both Powers are to 
limit their naval programmes—the German basis being the present 
German naval programme. The agreement will then be paraded 
by the British Ministry as a supreme diplomatic triumph and as 
an irresistible evidence of Germany’s goodwill, and because of it 
the British Navy Estimates of next year will show only a trifling 
advance. We shall be told that the construction of four British 
‘** Dreadnoughts” a year will be ample to maintain our strength. 
The funds for “social reform ’’—or, in plain English, bribery of 
the Government’s supporters—will be secured by starving the 
Navy. The Kaiser and his Admiralty may be trusted to do 
everything in their power to rivet on this country the rule of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Now what will be the precise effect of such an agreement ? 
It will mean that Germany, having drawn ahead, having so 
expanded her plant as to be 50 per cent. in advance of ourselves 
in the capacity of rapid output of ships, will be left in her 
position of superiority. Only very large programmes on our 
part, with the certainty of heavy orders to our gun-makers 
could secure the necessary expansion of our gun-manufacturing 
resources to meet this German increase. But with such an 
agreement large programmes and heavy orders will be out of the 
question, the great effort will be postponed to a distant future, 
and whenever the German Government sees fit to denounce the 
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agreement it will be able to start on a fresh naval race with an 
advantage of 50 per cent. That means nothing less than defeat 
at sea and invasion for this country. Nor is this the only 
German gain and British loss. If four or five years pass during 
which the two countries are building on an approximately even 
scale, the older British ships on which our Navy now relies for 
its superiority will have lost most of their military value. 
Automatically they will pass to the scrap-heap. We have twenty- 
one battleships launched more than ten years to the German five, so 
that we shall scrap four shipsto the Germanone. We havethirty- 
seven armoured cruisers of pre-‘* Dreadnought ” type to the German 
nine, so that here again we shall scrap four cruisers to the German 
one. We haveninety destroyers over ten years old to the German 
twenty, which means that we lose ninety units to the German loss 
oftwenty. Ata stroke the German Admiralty obtains more fruitful 
results than it could have attained by defeat of the British Navy in 
a pitched battle. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 
will have wrought the ruin of their country. For that, however, 
they care nothing. ‘ After us the deluge”’ is their cynical motto. 
The affairs of the nation are in the hands of a gang of reckless 
political adventurers, who are all the more dangerous because 
they can carry out their plot under cover of Mr. Asquith’s name 
and Mr. Asquith’s fervent protestations of patriotism. 

This is the naval situation as it exists; this is the peril from 
which the Lords alone, by resolute action, can deliver their 
country—the deliberate sacrifice of the safety of the nation and 
its Sea-power to Socialism by Ministers who are Socialists them- 
selves at heart, and who are to all intents and purposes in 
Germany’s pocket. Never in the past did so grave a danger 
menace us. Never before in British history has there been a 
Ministry in power of which it could be said that it was anti- 
national, anti-patriotic, and prepared to work irretrievable ruin 
at the price of retaining office. For let there be no doubt on this 
head. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. If the British Navy is allowed 
to sink till its fighting force is only at or below the German level 
a quarrel will be picked with us, by exactly the same methods 
which Bismarck employed in succession against Denmark, Austria, 
and France. The British Empire will go down in a storm of fire 
and sea of blood on that day when our scanty force of ‘“ Dread- 
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noughts,”’ weakened by successful torpedo attacks, closes in battle 
with the German Navy and the German allies in the North Sea. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill will have done the 
Kaiser’s work. But then it will be too late to turn upon them 

and rend them. If the country is to be saved the nation must 
‘ act at once. It must have Ministers who will subordinate every 
aim to the restoration of the British Navy, and count every penny 
withheld from that object and devoted to political bribery an 
additional handicap in Germany’s favour. Its government must 
be rescued from the hands of Mr. Lloyd George and placed with 
men of character and patriotism. 


VERAX. 


ante 


A PLEA FOR THE LIMITATION OF 
SPEECHES 


TE right honourable gentleman advances to the table and 
spreads out his sheaf of notes before him. He holds office now 
or has held office in some previous administration, and by the 
custom of the House he is entitled to be called before other 
members. They have risen in droves, perhaps, from the benches 
behind him, from the Nationalist and Labour benches, and from 
the benches on the other side of the House. The right honourable 
gentleman clasps unmoved the brass-bound box in front of him, 
and, as the other members sink despondently in their places, he 
proceeds leisurely to embark on an oratorical voyage that may 
occupy every minute from the tea-hour to dinner-time. It 
matters little that the subject under discussion is one in regard to 
which the right honourable gentleman has nothing material 
tosay. The having anything to say is neither here nor there. 
The speech is the thing, and the right honourable gentleman holds 
on his way inexorably regardless alike of the lapse of precious 
time and of the impatience of other members who are anxious to 
speak. When the peroration may reasonably be supposed to be 
near, hope revives in other breasts. Alas! there are several 
perorations. The orator has come to the end of his notes and is 
trusting to his unassisted command of the English language. It 
is a period of anxiety and tension during which the orator circles 
round and round like another Blériot seeking for a safe and 
definite landing-place. When at length the end is reached there 
is a general sense of relief which is unshared only by those who 
are still disappointed in their efforts to catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. 
Not, be it marked, that Ministers and ex-Ministers are the 


only offenders in the matter of long speeches. There are also 
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the more or less official members of the Nationalist and Labour 
groups, and purely private members have been known to trespass, 
I recall distinctly one afternoon and evening when the Second 
Reading of the Licensing Bill of last year was being taken, 
- Five speeches were made in succession which covered an hour and 
a quarter’apiece, and but two of these were official. It may be 
said for the private member on the Government side of the 
House that his opportunities are few and that he is justified in 
making the most of them. From another point of view the 
private member’s offence may be regarded as even more rank than 
that committed by a member of the official class. He belongs 
to the downtrodden majority himself and is guilty of a sort of 
disloyalty to his fellows if he speaks at undue length. His hour 
and a quarter, let us say, would have served amply the needs of 
three or four other private members. However the point be 
argued, it cannot be right that the back-bench member who has 
himself groaned under the oppression of front-bench speakers 
should, when his opportunity of speaking arrives, wreak ven- 
geance on the just and the unjust alike. 

In all seriousness, the undue length of speeches in the House 
of Commons calls for earnest consideration. The time of the 
House is strictly limited. In an ordinary Parliamentary day 
there are exactly seven and a quarter hours available for debate. 
On Fridays there are only five hours. In addition, the time-table 

_is of course frequently extended by the suspension of the 11 
o’clock rule. We shall not be far wrong if we take the average 
Parliamentary week throughout the Session, or that part of the 
week that is available for debate, as running to something less 
than forty hours. Within this compass of time Bills both public 
and private must be introduced, financial statements made, 
motions of every kind discussed, and the thousand and one points 
that arise in Committee argued. So far as the House of 
Commons, as distinguished from the executive and the permanent 
Departments, governs the country and the Empire it must 
exercise its control within the limits of less than forty hours a 
week in a session of six months. It is clearly seen from the 
most casual survey of these facts that every minute of parlia- 
mentary time is of almost inestimable value. Equally, it is plain 
that. within such limits of time as these the House could not 
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satisfactorily discharge its duties even if every moment of the 
time were usefully employed. In point of fact, one great funce- 
tion of the Housé of Commons is in perpetual abeyance. I am 
thinking of the question of Supply. Inthe few years that I have 
been a member of the House I have never heard a discussion on 
the details of expenditure under any vote. On Naval votes we 
discuss “‘Dreadnoughts”’ and destroyers; on the Board of Agricul- 
ture vote, small holdings and gooseberry mildew. Whether the 
Boatd of Admiralty or the Board of Agriculture is spending its 
money economically and well, we have no time to inquire. I have 
often thought that a whole session of Parliament might be 
expended to the utmost advantage in a detailed examination of 
the several votes.* I do not for a moment under-rate the value 
and importance of discussions on policy and principle, but it is in 
the last degree undesirable that such discussions should prohibit, 
and necessarily prohibit under our present conditions, any sort of 
investigation of balance-sheets and accounts. When it is 
remembered, too, that in the last resort Supply is carried by 
means of that most hateful of parliamentary engines, the 
“guillotine,” it is plain that the House of Commons has abdi- 
cated in a large degree its prerogative of controlling expenditure. 
The House of Commons imposes taxation and votes money in 
blocks. The details of the expenditure are left to the virtually 
unfettered discretion of the spending departments. In other 
branches of House of Commons work the same enforced neglect 
is observable. It is not always that a Bill emerges from the 
House of Commons in a fit state to withstand the test of practical 
experience and the searching analysis of the courts of law. Perfec- 
tion isnot in any case to be looked for, but too frequently measures 
are imperfect because the massed wisdom and experience of the 
House of Commons have not been exercised in shaping them. 
The Standing Committees have indeed lightened the burdens of 
the House, but the best Standing Committee at its full strength 
does not represent exhaustively the knowledge and experience 
of the House itself. However valuable the sifting and winnowing 


* Or, since no Government is likely to spend so much time in business that 
would not attract popular notice, one of the Standing Committees, specially 


chosen for the purpose, might be told off to devote itself to this important 
task, 
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process to which a Bill is subjected in committee upstairs may 
be, the House does not now, and probably never will, accept the 
_ decisions of such a committee as final and conclusive. 

It is sometimes said that the oratory of the House of 
Commons is more “ businesslike” than it used to be. Is this 
true? Itis true that we have done with eloquence. To only a 
few members in recent Parliaments has it been permitted to 
essay the higher flights of oratory. The purple patch is reserved 
for the platform, but the achievements of Lord Hugh Cecil and 
of Mr. Masterman—to mention only two names—are proof that 
the House submits willingly to eloquence when it is charged 
with genuine feeling. If the language is a little rugged and 
there are other evidences of unpremeditation, so much the more 
certainly is the attention of the House arrested. Insincerity on 
the other hand is quickly detected in the most indulgent of 
assemblies and as quickly resented. I believe that the finest 
language and the most polished periods would fall flat on the 
House of Commons of these days if there were any doubt as to 
the earnestness of the speaker. Whatever the reason, it has 
come about that the present parliamentary fashion in oratory 
favours the use of simple, even of conversational language. The 
vice of this style is that it degenerates too easily into slovenliness 
both of speech and thought. One may readily believe that the 
great orators of the past were always interesting even if they 
were sometimes long-winded. There was at least always the 
charm of an art exercised by masters of the art. In these days, 
I say, we have abandoned art and a man is expected to make a 
plain matter-of-fact statement in plain terms. This would be 
well enough in a deliberative assembly that has a vast amount 
of business to transact if compression and brevity were always 
the accompaniments of simplicity. Unfortunately the case is 
far otherwise. Let it not be denied: the House of Commons 
suffers under a surfeit of talk. There is too much talk on 
Second Reading, in Committee, on Third Reading and Report; 
there is too much talk on points of order, on motions to report 
progress, and on motions of every other kind. If, as it is 
sometimes said, the House of Commons tends to decline in 
popular esteem, this should certainly be due in some degree to 
our reputation for garrulity. The people who send us to Parlia- 
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ment expect us to get on with the nation’s business, and are, I 
believe, frankly delighted when the Government of the day gags 
and even guillotines us. On this point I may have something 
to say later on. We have abandoned, then, the most studied 
artificialities of speech, but we have not greatly gained in direct- 
ness. There have not been lacking in recent Parliaments men 
who have been so brilliantly successful in this style as to prove 
that at its best it is the most suitable for House of Commons 
purposes. In other hands the conversational method tends to 
unorderliness and incoherence. A man will jot down a number 
of disconnected debating points on the broad margin of his 
Order Paper and will then attempt the difficult task of con- 
structing a respectable Second Reading speech from the detached 
materials. He must be skilful indeed if, on the spur of the 
moment, he can place each point in something like logical order 
and crown all with a telling peroration. Such skill is rare and 
comes only of long practice and experience. The average 
speaker makes a mess of the job. If he had taken the trouble 
to sort out his ideas and to anticipate likely arguments on the 
other side, he would have met with at least a modest measure of 
success. Incidentally, too, he might have assisted in moulding 


‘ the opinion of the House. As it is he succeeds only in being 


tiresome. To another category belongs the deliberate obstruc- 
tionist. His whole object is to delay business and to waste the 
time of the House. It is strange that the party system should 
sanction for party purposes the frittering away of the precious 
moments and hours of the most responsible of Parliaments. 
Almost equally strange is it that a man should be content to 
prostitute the gift of articulation to the ignoble purpose of 
fatiguing a great assembly. To fill this réle successfully only 
impudence and a pachydermatous skin are necessary. To that 
should be added a competent knowledge of the rules of the 
House and of the Standing Order against “irrelevance and 
tedious repetition.” The present Parliament is fortunately not 
rich in obstructionists of the worst type. There are on record 
the names of a few men who have contrived to invest this sordid 
business with a certain attractiveness. I think of Ramsbury 
who will not be lightly forgotten by those who have sat through 
& Parliament with him. Ramsbury’s method was scientific. 
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His usual plan was to move the rejection of every Bill proposed 
by the Government of the day, and of every clause and sub- 
section of the Bill, and he positively luxuriated in schedules. 
‘Nothing came amiss to him. First-class Government measures, 
‘private members’ Bills, motions, resolutions, the Address—Rams- 
bury always found his opportunity and made the ‘most of it. 
He was in his place at question time, and when “other orders” 
had driven the majority of members home he might have been 
seen suavely addressing the Speaker, the clerks at the table and the 
few Ministers whose duties still confined them to the House. He 
was equally at his ease in the thinnest of Houses, and when at a 
late hour a hurricane of protest rose from the packed benches 
against his inconvenient pertinacity. Interruptions were to him 
so many pegs on which to hang the thin web of his discourse. 
No other man has ever succeeded in saying so little in so many 
words without talking nonsense. In one session at least he 
spoke more columns of Hansard than the Leader of the House. 
This was a feat worthy of a certain respect, and it is not alto- 
gether surprising if, when all was said and done, Ramsbury came 
to be regarded with admiration even by those whom he most 
cruelly afflicted. The pity of it was that Ramsbury was cut 
out for far better things than obstruction. He had a wonderful 
knowledge of procedure and his wide acquaintance with busi- 
ness affairs would have stood him in good stead in serious 
debate. Ramsbury, in short, was “all there,” and had he not 
chosen to be an obstructionist might well have aspired to a 
higher place in the House of Commons. 

Touching further on this question of obstruction, it is to be 
observed that there are always two main lines of purpose moving 
through our proceedings in the House of Commons. We are 
fighting the national game, and we are fighting the party game. 
To the Government of the day falls the business of governing 
the Empire: to his Majesty’s Opposition belongs the duty of 
incessant criticism, and, according to some interpretations, of 
tireless obstruction. Day by day the Government is called upon 
to justify its claim to govern. There is lying in wait for it at 
every turn an active and vigilant enemy that will seize instantly 
the reins of power if the Ministerial grip relaxes for a moment. 
Criticism is good for the Government. No Government has any 
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right to exist in a democratically governed country that cannot 
justify the main lines of its policy whenever they are challenged. 
Admittedly, however, the business of obstruction has been car- 
ried much too far in recent Parliaments. It was, I believe, the 
Irish who began it. Under the orthodox leadership of Mr. Butt 
they had for many years adopted an attitude of strictly parlia- 
mentary correctness in the House of Commons. They had con- 
tented themselves with stating from time to time the grievances 
of Ireland, and with introducing Bills that met with prompt 
rejection at the hands of British members. It was for Joseph 
Biggar and Joseph Ronayne to inaugurate a policy that has 
profoundly altered conditions in the House, and that has been 
followed by the great British parties. ‘The English stop cur 
Bills,” said Mr. Biggar. “ Why don’t we stop their Bills? That's 
the thing to do. No Irish Bills; but stop English Bills. No 
legislation; that’s the policy, sir, that’s the policy. Butt’s a 
fool, too gentlemanly; we’re all too gentlemanly.” * Parnell 
snatched at the suggestion and a practice that Mr. Butt regarded 
as “ undignified, useless, and mischievous ” came in the end to be 
adopted by members of the British parties who afterwards rose 
high in office and power. ‘ Useless’’ the practice certainly was 
not. It was deadly in its effectiveness. If any one were con- 
cerned to justify a policy so inimical to the best interests of the 
House it might be justified in some degree in the case of the 
Nationalist members. They sit in a permanent minority in what 
they regard as an alien Parliament. They can carry nothing in 
the teeth of an unsympathetic majority. Unless the Govern- 
ment of the day initiates or adopts Irish Bills no Irish legislation 
can proceed. The Liberal and Conservative parties are in a 
wholly different position, When out of office their minorities 
are never altogether negligible, while a turn of the wheel, a swing 
oi the pendulum, brings them into possession of the legislative 
machine. Yet both Liberal and Conservative Oppositions have 
condescended to use methods of obstruction that in their hands 
hardly admitted of apology. With less skill, perhaps, than the 
Irish they have contrived to extort from a diabolical instrument 
all the evil effects which the instrument was capable of produc- 
ing. It might be thought difficult to decide at any given point 
* Mr, Barry O’Brien’s Life of Parnell, vol, i. p. 92. 
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when legitimate criticism has degenerated into wilful obstruction. 
In practice there is no difficulty. The merest parliamentary 
novice who has followed a debate closely knows instinctively 
when the boundary-line has been passed. When everybody who 
has anything to say has said it, and the debate begins to fall to 
those who, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “‘ sometimes rise to the 
level of mediocrity and more often grovel amidst mere trash in 
unbounded profusion,” there is no doubt whatever as to the 
obstructive nature of the tactics. By such tactics not only are 
the proceedings of the House delayed, but an unnecessary strain 
is put on the patience and even on the health of members. What- 
ever their politics and whatever their personal ambitions, it is 
certain that the vast majority of Members of Parliament come 
into the House inspired by a sense of public duty. Their ideals 
and their legislative aims are genuinely dear to them, and they 
are willing to submit to considerable sacrifices in order to attain 
them. It irks them shrewdly to find that all opportunities must 
be lost in a fathomless morass of meaningless words: 
A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old 
Where armies whole have sunk. 
To assume that the House as a House is unconscious of or indif- 
ferent to its own inadequacy as a legislative instrument would 
be a capital mistake. A Select Committee, appointed in 1890 to 
consider the question of carrying over Bills from one Session to 
another, stated as the first line of its report that ‘“‘ Four times 
since 1880 the House of Commons has been obliged to revise its 
rules for the purpose of expediting public business.” Other 
official inquiries have since been made, and always there has 
been present in the minds of members of such inquiries the de- 
sirability of limiting the duration and the number of speeches. 
The subject has been discussed over and over again in the House 
itself. In this connection the devoted efforts and the pleasing wit 
of Sir Carne Rasch will long be remembered. He was wont to 
say that ‘a man who in these days cannot deliver his soul in a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes does not know his trade 
and is not fit to be a Memberof Parliament.” Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman supported and advocated a time-limit for 
speeches, though he deprecated at the same time the mixing up 
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of the question of the number of speeches with the question of 
the length of speeches. ‘“‘ Business of supply,” he said in 1902, 
“is the very time when we ought to give power to a member to 
get up again and again and to a Minister to get up again and 
again.” Whether Sir Henry recognised this necessity as clearly 
when he was himself the head of a Government does not appear. 
Mr. Balfour has said on at least one occasion that “the time will 
come when the House will be compelled to adopt some limitation 
on the duration of speeches.” The same matter came incidentally 
before the Select Committee of 1906. 

What then is to be done? Any suggestions that are here 
advanced must be understood as being advanced in a spirit of 
diffidence though they have in the main the weight of consider- 
able parliamentary authority behind them. In any case the 
tyro in parliamentary affairs sometimes brings to bear on ques- 
tions of this kind a fresher mind than the old parliamentary 
hand. A proof of this is to be found in the beneficent reform 
introduced by Mr. Lewis Harcourt in the matter of taking 
divisions. From time immemorial the House had been content 
to occupy in dividing five or ten minutes of time more than were 
necessary. I well remember how sceptical some of the older 
members were as to the feasibility of any alteration. Mr. 
Harcourt took the daring step and more than any man of his 
time deserves the gratitude of weary legislators. An even more 
coutageous innovation has been inaugurated in the last few 
months. I mean the giving power to the Chairman: when the 
House is in Committee to select a limited number of the amend- 
ments to a clause or sub-section and to reject the rest. There is 
no room in these few pages to discuss the many difficulties con- 
nected with this innovation. It is sufficiently obvious that it 
far transcends in significance and importance any scheme for 
limiting the duration and number of speeches. 
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For the purposes, then, of the present inquiry let us divide 


speeches into two rough categories—the speech of the ‘Second 
Reading” character and the speech in Committee. On second 
reading debates the limit of duration might be fixed at fifteen or 
twenty minutes, with exception in the case of the Minister or 
member in charge of the business of the House for the time 
being, of a leader of the Opposition and of a leader or appointed 
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spokesman of the Nationalist and Labour Parties respectively. 
Thus only four speeches exceeding fifteen or twenty minutes 
could be made in one day or on one item of business. The likely 
objection that a regulation of this kind would tend to aggrandise 
the more official members of the House is met by the considera- 
tion that, on private members’ Bills and private members’ 
motions of all kinds, private members would enjoy the same 
privilege as leaders of parties. There might be a further 
regulation that no speech should in any circumstances exceed 
the duration of an hour except by the indulgence of the House. 
There are, of course, occasions—the introduction of the Budget 
or of a first-class measure for instance—when the strict adher- 
ence to a time limit would be hurtful and absurd, but looking at 
the matter broadly it must be admitted that few occasions arise 
that call for speeches exceeding a time limit of fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Coming to the second category—that of speeches in 
Committee—there is apparently no reason why the limit for the 
average speech should not be fixed at five minutes, nor why, with 
certain well-defined exceptions, a limit of half an hour should 
ever be exceeded. Sometimes, indeed, a debate in Committee ’ 
partakes of the nature of a Second Reading debate, and such 
discussions could not conveniently be brought within the com- 
pass of a five minutes’ limitation. In regard to dilatory motions 
@ more drastic procedure should be adopted. On a motion to 
report progress or other dilatory motion, a limit should be put 
not only to the length but also to the number of speeches. The 
right to move the adjournment of the House is, under the 
Standing Orders now in force, sufficiently, perhaps more than 
sufficiently, controlled. When the general question of a limita- 
tion of the number of speeches to be made by any member on any 
point in Committee is considered it is found to be beset with 
many difficulties. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s opinion 
has already been quoted. Mr. Balfour’s view is much the same. 
Those reformers who have advocated restrictions in this direction 
are consoling themselves with the reflection that there is not the 
same need for such a limitation now that the Chairman has been 
invested with power to limit the number of amendments to be 
discussed. 


What of the liberties of the House and again of the rights of 
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private members under any system setting limits to the duration 
of speeches? [ believe that in both directions there will be an 
immense gain, It is by no means to the general advantage that 
a few more than usually copious orators should occupy an undue 
share of the time of the House. The member who speaks for 
an hour prevents two or three other members from speaking. 
He constitutes himself, too, one of the many causes leading to 
the congestion of business in the House. More often than not 
he defeats his own aim by using too many words. A disciplinary 
time-limit would necessitate more careful preparation and the 
choice of language that should be adequate without superfluity, 
As for the wilful obstructionist—the clipping of his wings is 
desirable from the point of view equally of the liberties of the 
House and of the rights of the great body of members. Every 
man’s hand ought to be against him, In giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1906 Lord Selby, a former Speaker, 
advocated the application of the closure to prolix orators in 
extreme cases, It is to be regretted that this distinguished 
authority did not develop the suggestion. Obviously if the 
application of the closure in such instances necessitated dividing 
the House, a greater amount of time would often be expended 
than if the speaker were allowed to go on to the bitter end. No 
Government expects or has any right to expect immunity from 
the most searching criticism, but the Government and the House 
are entitled to be protected against the kind of loquacity that 
merely serves the purpose of wasting time. It is earnestly to 
be wished that both great political parties would officially dis- 
countenance this practice. There are other ways of defeating the 
Goyernment of the day than by talking it to death. There are 
the Press and the platform, and, in the last resort, the appeal to 
the country that cannot be delayed beyond the set term by the 
most powerful and autocratic of Governments. 

Of larger and more far-reaching changes in our parliamentary 
procedure this is not the place to speak. The devolution of 
minor business to provincial legislative assemblies has been 
advocated by politicians who are not Home Rulers in the usual 
sense. By this means, it is thought, Imperial Parliament might 
best be relieved of a great part of the burden that has become 

well-nigh intolerable. Less ambitious is the proposal for the 
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establishment of a Committee of Business to fix a time-table for 
each Bill, and, perhaps, to fix the number of Bills to be taken in 
any given session. The objections to this plan are many and 
serious, and it is more than doubtful whether the House would 
ever consent to delegate to an independent committee business 
for which the Government of the day is now responsible, and for 
which the Government can be made answerable to the House itself. 
Such a committee would be more impartial than the Government, 
but its decisions, however unpopular with one powerful section 
or another, would scarcely be challengeable. In regard to the 
other important proposal that Bills that have reached an incom- 
plete stage in one session should be carried over at the same 
stage to the next session, it is interesting to observe that Mr. 
Gladstone declared as emphatically against it as Mr. Balfour has 
declared in favour of it.* At present many Bills that have been 
fully discussed in the House of Commons, and passed through 
most of their stages, are sacrificed at the annual “massacre of the 
innocents” because no further time is available for their com- 
pletion. If it is desired to introduce them in a following session, 
they must be subjected to the same elaborate processes again. 
In point of fact, the suggestion to carry over Bills from one 
session to another originated in the House of Lords in 1848, and 
was designed, as Mr. Gladstone believed, to retard, rather than 
to expedite, House of Commons business. A hostile House of 
Lords endowed with carrying-over powers might carry over 
distasteful House of Commons Bills from one session to another 
until the operation of the Septennial Act finally extinguished them. 
Mr. Balfour contended, on the other hand, that a provision made 
by the House of Commons for expediting its own business could 
not reasonably be seized upon by the House of Lords to further 
any ulterior aims of its own, and that, in any case, any change 
of procedure that affected both Houses could not be adopted 
without the concurrence of the House of Commons. The Select 
Committee of 1890, which, as Mr. Balfour has himself often said, 
conducted its discussions on strictly party lines, adopted Mr. 
Balfour’s views by a majority of one. Since that time, as we 
have seen, the House of Commons has found means to hasten its 
own proceedings in various ways. Much time is now saved in 
* Vide Report of the Select Committee on Partly Considered Bills, 1890. 
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the division lobbies, the number of Grand Committees has been 
increased, and the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of Committee 
have been vested with plenary powers in the matter of selecting 
and rejecting amendments. The closure tends to be exercised 
more freely, while closure by compartments has been applied 
with ever-increasing severity year by year. Under closure by 
compartments a Bill is mapped out roughly in sections, and a 
day, or portion of a day, is allocated to each section. No matter 
how important the discussion, or how vital the amendments that 
are not reached, the guillotine falls mercilessly at the end of the 
allotted period of time. Truth to tell, the whole vocabulary of 
the language of vituperation has been exhausted on the guillotine. 
As a legislative expedient it is profoundly unsatisfactory, and 
can only be justified on the plea that the Government of the day 
is entitled to get its legislation through somehow or other. 
Closure by compartments deprives debate of any sort of reality, 
and reduces private members of Parliament to the position of 
harmless automata. Their only duty under this form of pro- 
cedure is to trudge the division lobbies, and there seems to be 
no valid reason why, if the system is to be perpetuated, members 
should not be permitted to vote by proxy, or to hire other people 
to vote for them. The great public outside marvels at the deep 
and inveterate hatred of the guillotine that is felt by all members 
who care for the House of Commons, and who are concerned for 
the continuance intact of its ancient privileges. We who watch 
day by day the working of the legislative machine, know that 
closure by compartments is fast reducing the House of Commons 
to a position of abject servitude to the Government of the day. 
The more the private member is suppressed, the more autocratic 
becomes the executive, and it is only because some limitation of 
speeches must result in wider freedom for a greater number of 
private members that a modest plea for such limitation is here 
advanced. 

Ceci, HARMSWORTH. |} 
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Wit the Lords pass the Budget ? 

For many a month that question has agitated the public 
mind. The quidnunc in the street, the traveller in the train, the 
workman in communion with his fellow, have asked the question 
simultaneously. 

The answer is coming, comes nearer and nearer. Can it be 
assumed that any considerable proportion of the querists have 
realised the importance of the issues which hang upon it? 

The laws of Britain, as we know it, have hitherto been framed 
by two co-ordinate chambers, one of which is, while the other is 
not, accessible to gusts of popular emotion. Are these laws in 
future to be framed by the former alone? 

Are Commercial Policy, Imperial Relations, National Defence, 
Status of Property, Validity of Contract, Authority of Courts of 
Law to become the playthings of a popular vote interpreted at 
will by unscrupulous demagogues ? 

Directly or indirectly the Budget covers all these questions 
and its passage through the House of Lords unaccompanied by 
drastic amendments would answer them all in the affirmative. 
The object of this article is to consider not only whether an 
affirmative answer is desirable in itself, but also whether the 
Lords would be justified in giving it without previously taking 
all steps within their reach to ascertain whether it is in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people. In order to arrive at a 
conclusion upon these points it is necessary to go back a little. 
The last General Election was notoriously decided on tangled 
issues. The moderately Christian and the immoderately tem- 
perate, incensed at the smooth and beneficent working of Unionist 
legislation which ran counter to their respective hobbies, had 
long nourished a project of vengeance and worked heartily for 
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its accomplishment, but their efforts would have been vain if 
they had not been supplemented with assistance from the 
Liberal publication department in the form of statements which 
Mr. Churchill defined in two words comprising eleven syllables, 
when one word of one syllable would have been sufficient for the 
purpose. Although this combination, in unison with what was 
at that time a pigheaded attachment of the masses to so-called 
Free Trade, resulted in a huge majority for the Liberals, it must 
not be forgotten that this majority was altogether out of propor- 
tion to the number of votes cast for the respective parties. In 
the by-elections, on the other hand, which have since occurred, 
notwithstanding that some of them have been selected by the 
Government for the purpose of trying conclusions, there has been 
a turnover of votes to the side of their opponents which, if carried 
through the entire voting community, would just about reverse 
the present numerical position of parties in the House of 
Commons. 

That the Government have never believed in the stability of 
their majority is a fair inference from the assiduity with which 
they have truckled in turn to every section of their supporters, 
and it is inconceivable that any Government could have sub- 
mitted to the humiliations which this one has undergone in every 
successive year, if its members had believed themselves to possess 
the confidence of the country. In 1906 their principal measure 
was an Education Bill, which was to bring joy to the heart. of 
the militant Nonconformist and crush the not altogether unrea- 
sonable pride of the Anglican Churehman in the sacrifices he had 
made for the cause of national education. In spite of lectures, 
in spite of threats, the House of Lords so amended the Bill that 
the Government in a fit of temper tore it up, and by limiting 
themselves to that operation for the first time showed their 
distrust of the country. 

In 1907 an attempt was made to discredit the House of Lords 
in the country by passing a damnatory resolution. 

Never was heard such a terrible curse, 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed a penny the worse, 

As the resolution was not followed by action of any kind, 

the discredit intended for the Lords recoiled on a Government 
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convicted of wasting time when they knew there was none to 
spare if a tithe of their obligations were to be met. In 1908 
came the Licensing Bill; it was to have left its moorings under 
the white flag of temperance, but, somehow or other, and we 
know from the incident of the “little bottle” what strange 
contradictions arise out of a zeal for temperance, the sombre 
colours of vengeance were hoisted instead. But this time there 
was to be no mistake: whatever the colours might be, the 
Government had nailed them to the mast. The Bill and the 
Government were one and indivisible—they must stand or fall 
together. Alas for the frailty of human purpose, the colours 
were not nailed, but only pasted to the mast; the first gust of 
wind carried them overboard, but, nevertheless, the stout-hearted 
Government stood firm as a rock. 

It was, however, becoming clear to them that this sort of 
thing could not go on, that something must be done to restore 
the prestige which, dwindling from the first, had by this last act 
of inconsistency been brought down to zero, and at their wits’ end 
for an anodyne powerful enough to bury the past in oblivion, 
they resolved upon the expedient of a communistic Budget. 
The Prime Minister announced that finance was a potent and 
flexible instrument, the King’s Speech that it would be the 
piéce de resistance of the Session. Towards the end of April the 
financial proposals of the Government were put forward in a 
speech of portentous length which strayed even further from the 
domain of finance than the provisions wrapped up in it, and was 
for the most part a prolix justification of the speaker’s purpose to 
raise huge sums of money, irrespective of the country’s financial 
requirements, by giving practical application to those socialistic 
doctrines to which the Prime Minister has now and again referred 
in language of withering sarcasm. Small wonder that among the 
Socialists in and out of the House there was jubilation, small 
wonder that they patted Mr. George on the back as an apt pupil 
and made the generous admission that if one of their very selves 
had occupied his post, no better programme could have been 
hoped for at the first attempt. 

Let us pass lightly over the discussion of the Budget Resolutions, 
remarkable chiefly for pertinent questions and incoherent replies 
with their inevitable refrain, ‘‘ Wait till yousee the Bill.” Seven 
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days sufficed to create the world, none but Treasury officials will 
ever know how much or how little time was spent in the twentieth 
century attempt to recreate chaos. All we are priviledged to know 
is that it took a month to complete after its advent was proclaimed, 
and having regard to the object in view there is no indication that 
the time was wasted. When the meaning of the earlier clauses 
came under inspection the Opposition threw such inconvenient 
light upon dark places that, nonplussed in every direction, the 
Government had to resort first to the gag and then to the 
guillotine under the auspices of presiding officials subjected to the 
highest trial which robust partisans can experience. Even these 
expedients could not save the situation, the volleys of reason 
poured in by the Opposition during intervals of free speech, the 
occasional growls which penetrated the silence of the well-drilled 
ranks on the right of the Chair goaded the Government into 
changes of front so frequent and so rapid that the text contra- 
dicted the incorporated amendments and the amendments contra- 
dicted one another, the only recognisable attribute of the shapeless 
mass being its leaven of communism applied to the possessions of 
political opponents. How clauses, the phraseology of which is 
as complicated as it is loose, and as contradictory as the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded, can operate in practice is a 
mystery which many people hope will never be cleared up. It 
seems likely that the Prime Minister himself may have perceived 
this difficulty because when the land clauses emerged from Com- 
mittee he announced that the procedure upon the Licence Clauses 
would be short, sharp, and decisive. This most people took to 
mean that no complication in the way of amendments would be 
permitted, but either they were wrong or circumstances altered 


the case, for he afterwards explained that when he used those 


terms, he only meant a little shorter, sharper, and more decisive 
than something which was none of the three. 

We have noticed how Mr. George’s longwinded exposition of 
the communists’ creed and of the degree in which he proposed to 
apply it was received by the Socialist element, and have glanced 
at the resistance, gallant and determined beyond anything which 
Parliamentary history records, offered by the Unionist minority 
in the House of Commons to his abnormal propositions. A brief 


epitome of the grounds upon which that resistance has been based 
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may not be out of place. (1) The proposals are unconstitu- 
tional because they embrace many subjects which have no 
necessary connection with the provision of supplies during 
the period with which it is the function of a Budget to 
cover. (2) They are economically unsound because applying 
largely to capital as well as income they must needs 
diminish the amount available for investment in reproductive 
enterprises, and consequently for wages wherewith to nourish the 
industrial classes. (3) They are inequitable because they dis- 
criminate between forms of property and place the heaviest 
burden upon those which have most to bear already. (4) They 
directly invade the liberty of the subject by debarring him from 
access to a Court of Law, placing him instead at the mercy of a 
host of officials whose interest must very frequently be in conflict 
with their impartiality. (5) They are drawn upon lines which 
by the Government’s own admission are meant to be indefinitely 
extended and exactly follow the course traced out by theorists, 
some of whom hold private property in land, while others hold 
all kinds of private property, to be inconsistent with the welfare 
of the community. The devices by which such objections can be 
trampled upon in the House of Commons having been exhausted, 
the Government resolved upon the promotion of an external 
agitation, and a short truce to discussion becoming necessary in 
order to bring their changes of front into something resembling 
coherent form, they availed themselves of the interval to entrust 
their choicest demagogues with the conduct of a campaign of 
abuse and calumny of which Dukes were selected as the principal 
objects for a reason at present unexplained. That there are 
other members of the community richer than any Duke and that 
some Dukes are comparatively poor is well known, but as a rule 
they are guilty of being large landowners and, moreover, next to 
the Sovereign they occupy the highest rank in the land. Is 
hereditary rank as well as hereditary property the subject of 
attack? The question seems legitimate, the answer may perhaps 
be, not yet. This much, however, is clear. When Cabinet 
Ministers notoriously dominant, in centres notoriously demo- 
cratic, refer to Dukes as a harassing element in the community, 
when the sources of poverty are traced to the fraud of the few 
-and the folly of the many, when peers are deseribed as assassins 
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and tradesmen unpopular with the Government as swindlers 
because they raise their prices against the imminence of grinding 
taxation, there is an open and palpable appeal to the forces 
of disorder, 

Surely when matters come to such a pass there is need of a 
pause—such a pause the House of Lords can obtain and can only 
obtain by so treating revolutionary projects unauthorised by the 
people, and these projects are not limited to the Budget—in such 
a manner as will compel an appeal to the constituencies. Why 
should the House of Lords hesitate to adopt this course, or rather 
what plausible excuse can be invented for refraining from it. 
The contests which have oecurred since the General Election 
have all favoured the view that the Government either does not 
possess the confidence of the country, or that that confidence is 
materially weakened. In the rejection or amendment of various 
unreasonable or predatory measures the House of Lords has had 
the country’s steady and unmistakable support. Its constitu- 
tional competence to deal with the situation is not open to serious 
question. 

Many peers since the production of the Budget have publicly 
referred to it and if the officials, ex-officials, expectant officials, 
recent arrivals, and a very few others who appear upon the Govern- 
ment benches be excepted, not one to the present writer’s know- 
ledge has failed to condemn its principles, its methods and its 
objects. Lord Lansdowne on July 16, and again on August 9, made 
speeches which, though models of discretion, made it abundantly 
clear what kind of treatment seemed to him proper for a measure 
framed upon the principles of the Finance Bill as it stood and as 
it stands. His expression that the House of Lords would not 
swallow without wincing, if used, was perhaps unfortunate, not 
because it gave to Mr. Churchill’s unfairness an ever welcome 
chance of distortion and to his indelicacy occasion for an un- 
savoury epigram, but because to some minds it may have 
suggested the possibility of swallowing under protest, an un- 
welcome suggestion to those who think that if the compound be 
wholesome the swallowing should be spontaneous, and if otherwise 
that it should be refused with unqualified decision. The feeling 
of the majority of the House of Lords and of its leader towards 
the Budget, an omnibus Bill, several provisions of which taken 
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singly would justify its rejection in the absence of a mandate 
from the people, being public property, it was matter for surprise 
when day after day in the newspapers, statements appeared on 
the authority of Radicals more or less prominent, that the Budget 
would pass the House of Lords, because as they cannot have 
expected this result from love, they presumably expected it as 
the result of fear. To credit them with desiring to throw a slur 
upon the House which it has been the ambition of so many of 
their party to enter, would perhaps hardly be fair. A more 
reasonable conjecture seems to be that the fear they foretold 
was justified in their minds by the obvious and inevitable 
dangers of rejection, revealed to their prophetic sense. What 
were these dangers from which the chivalry of the United 
Kingdom as represented by the House of Lords was invited to 
recoil? Mere party denunciations cannot have been reckoned 
among them, because of these, events previously referred to had 
produced a plentiful crop. Nor is it likely that the danger of 
invasion by a crowd of new arrivals, such as would make the 
atmosphere of the gilded chamber intolerable, although un- 
doubtedly a dismal contingency to contemplate, can have had 
much weight, because it is admitted that pending an appeal to 
the constituencies, such invaders as objects of terror may be 
classed with ‘‘ men in buckram.” 

The prognosticators of panic must be credited with some more 
definite justification. They were probably taken in by a rumour 
which gained credence from its adoption in unexpected quarters 
that the great coup had been brought off, that the tinsel covered ' 
image unveiled with so much pomp and circumlocution, had 
been mistaken for a golden calf and was attracting worship, that 
the offer of the Government to make the poor richer by making 
the rich poorer was not perceived to be identical with an under- 
taking to collect water in a sieve. Some such passing phase of 
blindness prolonged by the barbarous methods, adopted under 
authority to hamper the education of the public mind, may 
have existed, but those who speculate upon its continuance 
cannot have made sufficient allowance for a difficulty which is 
bound to crop up at every turn. 

The poorer classes of this country, although their apprehen- 
sion of truth is not always acute, have a tenacious memory for 
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matters affecting their domestic economy. At the last General 
Election Radical agents issued certain promissory notes which 
have not been redeemed, and when they or their myrmidoms go 
their rounds with a fresh batch on offer, they will be met 
amongst others with the question—Where is the big loaf? And 
as no satisfactory answer is possible, they with their new wares 
will not unlikely find themselves unexpectedly on the doorstep. 
On the other hand, the cruel uncertainty of a livelihood inflicted 
upon the industrious poor by our insane practice of starving our- 
selves in order to fatten foreigners, has undoubtedly operated to 
bring a large volume of opinion into a dangerous state of flux, 
and multitudes reduced to despair will not improbably give ear 
to the protestations of Socialists that the Budget provides a cure 
for their deplorable condition. To protect the ignorant against 
this baseless delusion, to show that the Budget is the crudest of 
quack prescriptions against a disease which, though curable, 
must be attacked at. the source, is the task upon which the 
energies of the Unionist Party are concentrated. The prob- 
abilities of success or failure need not for the moment be 
discussed; the point is whether by putting them to the proof 
the House of Lords would run greater risk of imperilling the 
constitution than must arise if, without direct authority from 
the electorate, it gave consent to a revolutionary measure which 
the conscience and reason of the majority are known to condemn. 

If the Finance Bill passes in anything like its present form, 
the Socialist revolution will have been fairly launched. If it 
passes without a previous appeal to the people its adoption by 
the House of Lords cannot but be ascribed to dread of that 
hypothetical retribution so nakedly proclaimed on behalf of his 
colleagues by the President of the Board of Trade in a recent 
speech, which must be unique among the utterances of British 
statesmanship. The Government, re-endowed with a prestige 
which its previous action had well-nigh exhausted, will proceed 
with a course of legislation calculated to fortify the position it 
has gained. Served at will by the lobby-trotting marionettes who 
form so large a percentage of its following, it will pass what 
measures it pleases over the heads of an Opposition whose argu- 
ments will be answered by the closure and the guillotine, and 
whose physical endurance must be well nigh spent. The House 
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of Lords will have no case for rejecting measures which are mere 
corollaries of what they have passed before, the Army and the 
Navy will be starved to meet the requirements of a swarming 
Civil Service, State pauperism socialistically financed will have a 
glorious innings, and unless swept away meanwhile by the 
national disaster they are courting, these Ministers in 1912, with 
another epoch-making programme of communism, will appeal to 
a corrupted electorate to renew their corporate existence and 
simplify the road to ruin by reducing the House of Lords to 
impotence. 

No one who has analysed the utterances of the Government’s 
influential spokesmen, no one who judges the future by the past can 
say that this forecast of probabilities is over-coloured, but fortu- 
nately the picture has a reverse side. If the House of Lords stands 
firm, itis extremely probable that a sufficient number of the electo- 
rate, discovering in time that they have been dazzled by a glitter 
which is not gold, will rally in battalions to the cause of order and 
reason. It is certain in any case that the majority of the 
Government will be much reduced, and as they cannot get one at 
all without replacing their present docile following by members of 
the Labour Socialist Party, it will contain quickly germinating seeds 
of disruption. The largely recruited ranks of the Opposition will 
put it out of their power to resort to the double-shift system, 
which is only another word for legislation by physical force. 
Finally, and not without importance to those who have a regard 
for the verdict of history, the responsibility for the national 
insecurity—increasing every hour while this Government holds 
sway—will rest, not upon the Upper Chamber, but upon the 
electorate, whose indolent and hobby-riding members will have 
learnt some useful lessons before the ultimate issue of single 
Chamber Government comes forward for decision. 

Two matters germane to the contents of this article remain 
to be mentioned. Reference has been made to the efforts of the 
Unionist Party to expose the futility of the Budget proposals as 
a remedy for the distress arising out of unemployment. Some 
of the supporters of the Party in the Press appear to think that 
the scope of those exertions is not wide enough and hint at a 
comprehensive programme of Social Reform in a manner which 
leaves a good deal to the imagination. What the industrial 
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classes of this country appear to want in order to make them 
comfortable and happy is plenty of work at satisfactory wages, 
and this can only be obtained by that amendment of our fiscal 
system, to which an overwhelming majority of the Unionist 
Party is pledged with the whole of its energy to promote. 
The canker of so-called Free Trade, persevered in so long after 
the ideals of its promoters were shattered, and their predictions 
turned inside out, has eaten too deeply into our social and com- 
mercial organism to be expelled at once by the application of any 
remedy, but the result of the recent alteration in the Patent Laws 
must convince all who do not wilfully shut their eyes, that the 
imposition of a tariff will instantly bring into the country a great 
deal of money and a great deal of employment at the disposal 
of manufacturers now working abroad who cannot dispense with 
the English market, not a few of whom no doubt have made 
provisional arrangements for the avoidance of such a risk. Until 
this great remedial agency with its Imperial adjunct is fairly at 
work, the industrious poor cannot be in a position to rise in the 
social scale and the Unionist Party could gain nothing by putting 
forward schemes which, in its absence, afford no solid ground to 
work upon. 

The second matter which claims some notice from the writer 
of this article is as follows: A theory has found expression that 
because the Finance Bill has not actually left the House of 
Commons, Peers are, or should be, debarred from canvassing 
methods of treatment which, on its arrival in their House, it 
might receive. The only ground for this view apparently is that 
at the last moment the Government, conscience-stricken, might 
proceed to acts of repentance, that Pharaoh’s heart might be 
softened to the extent of letting the landowner and the publican 
go. The suggestion seems grotesque to the writer, who is 
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OnE of the many projects of that indefatigable philanthropist, 
Mr. John Evelyn, of Sayes Court, Deptford, was a scheme for 
suppressing London smoke. Walking in the Palace at Whitehall, 
not long after the Restoration, in order to refresh himself with 
the sight of his Royal Master’s illustrious presence (the expres- 
sion is his own), he was sorely disturbed by the presumptuous 
vapours which, issuing from certain tunnels or chimneys in the 
neighbourhood of Northumberland House and Scotland Yard, 
did “so invade the court,* that all the rooms, galleries, and 
places about it were fill’d and infested with it; and that to such 
a degree, as men could hardly discern one another for the clowd, 
and none could support.” Indeed that high and mighty Princess, 
the King’s only sister, ‘Madame ” herself, accustomed as she had 
been to the purer air of Paris, was grievously offended, both in 
her breast and lungs, by this “‘ prodigious annoyance,” which 
not only sullied the glory of his Majesty’s imperial seat, but 
endangered the health of his subjects. These “ funest” circum- 
stances set busy Mr. Evelyn a-thinking; and presently gave rise 
to that learned tractate Fumifugium ; or, the Inconveniencie of the 
Aer and Smoak of London dissipated, which he inscribed to King 
Charles II., and in which he dealt summarily with the “hellish 
and dismal cloud of sea-coal,” by recommending that all brewers, 
dyers, lime-burners, soap-boilers and the like inordinate con- 
sumers of such fuel, should be dismissed to a competent distance 
from the city, and moreover—as might be anticipated from the 
future author of Sylva—that every available vacant space 
should at once be planted with sweet-smelling trees, shrubs and 
flowers. ‘‘Our august Charles ’—always a compliant monarch— 


* J.e., the open space at the back of the Banqueting-House (now the 
United Service Museum). 
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highly approved these opportune suggestions, and a Bill was 
drafted accordingly. But there the matter rested. A century 
later, when Evelyn’s pamphlet was reprinted, nothing had been 
done: while numerous glass-houses, foundries and potteries had 
added their noxious tribute to the “ black catalogue.” Nor can 
it be affirmed even now that the evil is entirely of the past, since, 
only a few months ago, the London County Council were still 
assiduously concerting measures for what Evelyn terms the 
“ melioration of the aer.” * 

To the reader who recalls the title of this paper, the connec- 
tion of Kensington Palace with the smoke of London must 
seem as remote as the traditional relations between Tenterden 
Steeple and Goodwin Sands. Yet the Whitehall nuisance was, as 
a matter of fact, the proximate cause of the Palace at Kensington. 
If the state of things which incommoded Henrietta of Orleans 
had not been equally objectionable to the ‘asthmatic skeleton” 
who succeeded James II., William of Orange would never have 
bought Nottingham House from his Secretary of State. He 
could not draw breath in the “fuliginous and filthy” atmo- 
sphere of Westminster; he was unable to “lie in Town;” and 
he was only too willing, shortly after his accession to the 
throne of England, to give Daniel Finch, second Earl of 
Nottingham, the modest ransom of eighteen thousand guineas 
for a less murky “ Retirement” in what was then the rural 
hamlet of Kensington. From its: salubrious gravel-pits, when 
he was minded to go farther afield, he could easily ride on 
Saturdays to his other palace by the Thames at Hampton; and 
for his greater easement and solace in the conduct of State 
business, he immediately set about constructing that “high 
Causey,” or gravelled private road through the parks to White- 
hall, of whose unwonted glories the old topographers are so full. 
“Three coaches may pass”’—says Celia Fiennes—‘ and on Each 
side are Rowes of posts on w™ are Glasses—Cases for Lamps w™ 
are Lighted in y° Evening and appeares very fine as well as safe 
for y° passenger.” To latter-day ideas, this scarcely implies 
excess of light; but ‘‘autres temps, autres flambeauxs.” Ralph 
Thoresby, the antiquary, writing under Anne, considered the 
illumination of a thoroughfare a matter so exceptional as to 
demand a special entry in his Diary. 

* Times, May 26, 1909, 
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King William’s improvements, however, were not confined to 
the approaches to his abode. Sir Christopher Wren, his Surveyor- 
General of Works, added another story to the Nottingham 
House, and considerably enlarged the upper floor, thereby—in 
Evelyn’s opinion—converting the whole, although still ‘a very 
sweete villa,” into no more than “a patch’d building,” which 
latter characteristic, in spite of subsequent extensions by 
George I. and II., it still retains. The King also appropriated 
for its picture gallery all the best canvases from the other royal 
houses, including sundry Titians, Raphaels, Correggios, Holbeins 
and Van Dycks. In addition, he made—or perhaps it should 
be Queen Mary made—“a great collection of porcelain,” and 
brought together “a pretty private library.”* Under the 
famous gardener, George London (a pupil of Charles the Second’s 
Rose, who, in his turn, had studied with André le Nétre), and 
London’s partner, Henry Wise, the adjacent grounds towards 
Kensington High Street were laid out in the reigning Franco- 
Dutch fashion of trimmed hedging, figured flower-beds, and 
formal walks. North of the building, the improvements even- 
tually extended to the Oxford, or, as it is now called, the 
Bayswater Road, occupying most of the site of the present 
Palace Gardens, while to the south-west was an olitory or potager 
for herbs and kitchen stuffs. All these things, however, were 
more or less modified by the subsequent occupants of the Palace, 
no fewer than five of whom died within its walls—namely, King 
William and Queen Mary; Prince George of Denmark, Anne’s 
husband; Queen Anne herself; and George II. With the last- 
named, as a royal residence, its vogue ended; and it was little 
resorted to by George III. Consequently, apart from topography, 
the historic interest of the building clusters chiefly round the 
period from William and Mary to George II.; and to this period 
it is proposed to restrict these pages. 

The earlier years are not fruitful of anecdote ; and, in addition 
to the references in Queen Mary’s letters to her husband when 
in Ireland as to the progress of the works; the record of a fire 
which took place when they were finished; and the different 
functions and Drawing Rooms, there are no very vivid traces of 
Dutch William’s occupation. Even the readily-stimulated fancy 
of Leigh Hunt, who lived so long in the neighbourhood, can but 

* Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1696, 
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people its solitudes with spectral may-have-beens, since of the 
Temples and Burnets, Congreves and Sheffields, Priors and 
Dorsets, who must once assuredly have traversed its pleached 
alleys and tapestried chambers, or chatted in its alcoves and 
summer-houses, no trustworthy traditions survive. One per- 
sonage alone emerges crudely from a shadowy environment, and 
that is his ‘‘ Zarish Majesty,” Peter the Great. We know for a 
certainty that when he was not working as a shipwright at 
Deptford, or drinking peppered brandy with the Marquess of 
Carmarthen, or “urging his wild career” on a wheelbarrow 
through Evelyn’s five-foot holly hedge, he must often—by a back 
door and the disguise of a hackney coach—have visited at 
Kensington the friend and admirer who paid all his expenses in 
England. ‘‘The Tsar is highly caressed by the King,” says a 
contemporary letter-writer; and it was from Kensington Palace 
that William carried his guest “unbeknown” to Westminster, 
in order that he might inspect the House of Lords through a sky- 
light—much to the diversion of that august assembly. At 
Kensington, too, the bashful barbarian was also allowed to 
survey privately from a masked lurking-place (like the historical 
“Lugg” or “Ear” of King James of learned memory) the 
evolutions of a distinguished company assembled in the King’s 
Gallery for the birthday-ball of the Princess Anne. To the 
King’s Gallery, then panelled with oak, and still, in part, 
elaborately carved by Grinling Gibbons, William had moved 
most of the works of art already mentioned—masterpieces, 
according to Macaulay, absolutely without significance to the 
autocrat of all the Russias. On the other hand, Peter’s practical 
instincts were profoundly stirred by the ingenuity of the still- 
existing dial surrounding Norden’s map of North-Western Europe 
over the chimney-piece, which was so contrived as to show by a 
pointer the direction of the wind ; and was probably as much an 
object of solicitude to his pulmonic host as the weather-cock at 
Whitehall had been to James II. 

One pretty story of these days remains, which we must 
borrow from Leigh Hunt, as it exhibits the gentler side of that 
volean sous la neige whom so many of his contemporaries found 
frigid and inaccessible. Once, when William was hard at work 
with his secretary, a timid tap was heard at the door. (We 
must imagine it to have been rather low down on the panels.) 
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“‘Who is there?” asked the King. ‘‘Lord Buck,” replied a 
clear, childish treble, and the door was opened. The intruder 
was little Lord Buckhurst—a four-year-old son of the Lord High 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Dorset—who was anxious for his 
Majesty to be horse to his coach. “I’ve wanted you a long 
time,” explained this small petitioner. And thereupon the hook- 
nosed and saturnine hero of the Boyne and Namur, to the 
surprise of his secretary, ‘taking the string of the toy in his 
hand, dragged it up and down the Long Gallery, till his play- 
fellow was satisfied.” * In such an incident one recognises to the 
full the dual personality of the man who poured out all the more 
lovable side of his character in his familiar correspondence with 
his faithful friend, Bentinck, and who was carried insensible 
from the deathbed of the wife he mourned so intensely as to 
make those about him tremble for his understanding. ‘There is 
no hope of the Queen,” he cried despairingly to Burnet; and 
“from being the happiest, he was now going to be the 
miserablest creature upon Earth.’ In the whole course of their 
marriage, he declared, “he had never known one single fault in 
her.” ... “During her Sickness, he was in an Agony”... 
‘‘fainting often, and breaking out into most violent Lamenta- 
tions; When she died, his Spirits sunk so low, that there was 
great reason to apprehend, that he was following her; For some 
Weeks after, he was so little Master of himself, that he was not 
capable of minding business, or of seeing Company.” Seven 
years later his own end came, and when they laid him out, “it 
was found that he wore next to his skin a small piece of black 
silk ribbon. . . . It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of 
Mary.” + And this was he whom those who were not his intimates 
regarded as “the most cold-blooded of mankind !” 

Queen Mary’s figure is one of the more attractive shadows of 
old Kensington. But not many memories of this excellent 
woman and magnanimous wife haunt her former habitation. In 
the Gallery which still goes by her name, now piously restored to 
its ancient aspect and appointments, you shall see Kneller’s 
portraits of herself and her husband, together with the same 


* Wraxall, in his Memoirs, gives a different and less picturesque version of 
this story. 


t These words, quoted from Macaulay, have the additional interest of being 
the last in his History, 
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artist’s whole-length presentment of William’s northern visitor, a 
likeness scarcely as prepossessing as the Nattier at Versailles, for 
all that it is alleged to render faithfully “his stately form, his 
intellectual forehead, his piercing black eyes, and his Tartar nose 
and mouth.” Hard by is the narrow Closet where, when the 
Queen thought death at hand, she shut herself up to burn and 
sort her papers, which—we know from Evelyn—were in faultless 
order, “‘ to the very least of her debts, which were very small, 
and everything in that exact method, as seldom is found in any 
private person.” Like Miranda, in Law’s Serious Call, “she 
never inquired of what opinions they were, who were objects of 
charity’; and Evelyn adds that she left special injunctions— 
unfortunately discovered too late—that there should be no 
“extraordinary expense at her funeral.” In his assertion that 
she, if possible, outdid Queen Elizabeth, there is something of 
the “full voice which circles round the grave”; but Burnet, 
whose opportunities of studying her character had been excep- 
tional, scarcely falls behind, when he affirms that “she was the 
most universally lamented Princess, and deserved the best to be 
so, of any in our Age, and in our History.” 

The ‘‘ Queen’s Closet,” once reduced to the rank of a kitchen, 
but now re-decorated, and “extra-illustrated”” by a series of 
pictures of Old London, together with the adjoining ‘“‘Queen’s 
Private Dining Room ” and “ Queen’s Privy Chamber,” are as 
closely connected with Queen Anne as with her sister. Indeed, 
it needs no great stretch of imagination to decide that in 
one or other of these apartments must have taken place that 
final engagement of 1710 between ‘Mrs. Morley” and “Mrs. 
Freeman,” in which the beleaguered Queen succeeded in van- 
quishing her past friend and present antipathy by the simple 
process of repeating mechanically, ‘‘You desired no answer, 
and you shall have none!”—an irreducible verbal rampart 
against which tears, taunts, and expostulations were equally 
ineffectual. Whether it was here also that ‘‘ Atossa’s ” husband 
actually went down on his knees (if he ever did so!) imploring his 
Royal Mistress to take back his imperious consort into favour, 
is not easy to say, the precise data not being forthcoming. And 
at this point one may interpose a consideration not always 
present with those who write glibly on the glories of the so-called 
“‘ Augustan Age.” Queen Anne’s epoch and Queen Anne’s domestic 
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economy are two different things—the one amply exhibited, 
quivering with light and colour and movement; the other 
resourceless, monotonous, and very imperfectly chronicled. 
While the Ring in Hyde Park was filled with the circling chariots 
-of the beau-monde; while Sir Plume was gallanting Belinda ; 
while the coffee-houses were buzzing with the latest essays of 
Mr. Spectator, and the Gazettes daily bringing tidings of new 
victories by Marlborough ; while Swift and Pope were writing, 
and Oxford and Bolingbroke were wrangling *—when the “ Age 
of Anne,” in short, was in full swing and activity, the royal 
figure-head herselfi—the ‘‘ Anna Augusta ”’ of the official Muse— 
whose tastes were the table, and whose books were cards, must 
often have been yawning behind her fansticks at St. James’s, or 
nursing her hereditary gout in a dreary seclusion at Kensington. 
At Kensington, which she much affected, her existence, espe- 
cially during her widowhood, can certainly not be described as 
animated. Indeed, one observer, Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, who 
visited her between 1706 and 1708, when the Union was a-making, 
and George of Denmark was still alive, goes so far as to speak of 
the place even then as “‘a perfect solitude.” ... “No Court 
Attenders ever came near her,” he says. ‘I never saw any- 
body attending there but some of her Guards in the outer 
Rooms, with one at most [or more?] of the Gentlemen of 
her Bedchamber. Her frequent fits of sickness, and the distance 
of the place from London, did not admit of what are commonly 
called Drawing-Room nights, so that I had many occasions to 
think that few Houses in England belonging to persons of 
Quality were kept in a more private way than the Queen’s Royal 
Palace of Kensington.” This is, of course, the testimony of a 
solitary witness; but it is not the result of an isolated expe- 
rience; and since Clerk was at least thrice admitted to informal 
audiences, he must have seen her Majesty—as, indeed, his account 
makes clear—in all the uncomely disarray of mental lassitude 
and physical infirmity.tf We may therefore fairly conclude that, 
taking her periodic attacks of illness into consideration, this 
report does not inaccurately describe her dull, unvaried life. For 
this reason, the records are scanty from which one can draw any 


* They sometimes wrangled in her Majesty's presence, but the exception 
proves the rule. t Memoirs, 1892, 72, 62. 
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definite deductions. That she touched Johnson for the evil 
(without effect) we know; but this was probably at Whitehall. 
That she held an installation of Knights of the Garter at 
Kensington in 1713 we have the evidence of the picture by Peter 
Angelis, now hanging in the Private Dining Room. We know 
also that she laid out the upper, or northern garden, effecting 
such a transformation of the “ unsightly Hollow” of the Bays- 
water gravel-pit, as won the approval of Addison. ‘To give 
this particular Spot of Ground the greater Hffect,” he says, 
“they [7.e., London and Wise] have made a very pleasing Con- 
trast, for as on one side of the Walk you see this hollow Basin, 
with its several little Plantations lying so conveniently under the 
Eye of the Beholder, on the other side of it there appears a 
seeming Mount, made up of Trees rising one higher than another 
in proportion as they approach the Center.’”’* The most memor- 
able existing relic of Queen Anne’s residence, however, is the stately 
“ Orangerie, or artificial Greenhouse,’ which Wren built for her 
to the north-east of the Palace; and which, after years of disuse 
and neglect, is now restored to something of its earlier beauty. 
That it was occasionally used for balls and suppers is a dis- 
credited tradition; but it is not unreasonable to assume, with 
Mr. Law’s very helpful ‘ Historical Guide,” that if Her 
Majesty did not actually “take counsel” on its stone terrace, 
she sometimes “‘ took tea” there, while she watched her gardeners 
at work on the geometric plots which then occupied the 
space in front. Of late years, this space has been encumbered 
by unsightly glass-houses and forcing-frames; but these have 
now given way to a neat Dutch garden on the Hampton Court 
model, duly equipped with dwarf walls, fish-tank, flagged foot- 
ways and birds in box.t Another addition which Queen Anne 
owed to Wren was the red brick and marble alcove, now re- 
erected at Marlborough Gate. Like the Orangery, it bears the 
Queen’s monogram; and it was long a familiar landmark on its 

* Spectator, No. 477. The Mount and Gravel-pit are shown on Bocque’s 
plan of 1754. 

t+ Anne, it appears, did not share her brother-in-law’s ultra-Batavian tastes, 
for she pulled up all the boxwork which London had planted for King William 
at Hampton. London, himself, also fell out of her good graces; and his 
partner, Wise, became her horticulturist-in-chief, (Blomfield and Thomas, 
Formal Garden in England, 1892, pp. 78, 76.) 
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first site at the foot of the Dial Walk, with its back to the High 
Street, and its face to the south front of the Palace. In his 
valuable book on Kensington, Mr. W. J. Loftie recalls a tradition 
that the alcove “‘ was used by the French refugees as a kind of 


altar for the celebration of an open-air mass during the Revolu- 


tion, the numbers of the congregation being so great that no 
building available was large enough to receive them.” 

‘The Delight of her Friends and Allies, and the Terror of her 
Enemies,” as Anne is loyally styled in a contemporary broadside, 
quitted this life at Kensington early on the morning of Sunday, 
August 1, 1714. The same authority (?) gives her ‘last Dying 
Words,” as follow: ‘Being ask’d on her Death-bed (by the 
Dutchess of Somerset) how she found herself; [she] reply’d, ‘* Never 
worse, I am going ; but my hearty Prayers are for the Prosperity of 
this poor Nation: and at the same time the Tears trickled down 
her Cheeks.” And so she died; and in the afternoon George 
Louis, Elector of Brunswick-Liineburg, was proclaimed King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and began his thirteen years’ reign. His 
unfortunate wife had been locked up in the Castle of Ahlden since 
1694; but when he ascended what he was made to describe in 
his first speech as “the throne of his ancestors,’ he brought 
with him a sufficient assortment of his faithful Hanoverians— 
male and female—to make that arduous Alpine feat support- 
able. For this “honest, dull, German gentleman,” as my Lord 
Chesterfield calls him (with an indulgence which is purely con- 
ventional), “‘ England was too big.” ‘His views and affections were 
singly confined to the narrow compass of his Electorate.” He 
cared little for his English subjects, and did not even trouble to 
learn their tongue. ‘‘He knew nothing, and desired to know 
nothing,” said Dr. Johnson: “did nothing, and desired to do 
nothing.’’ Consequently, he contributed nothing to the legend of 
the Palace in which he dwelt. If, during his reign, the grounds 
at Kensington became more favoured as a Saturday promenade, 
where, in Tickell’s deathless lines : 

Each walk, with robes of various dyes bespread, 
Seems from afar a moving tulip-bed, 


Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow, 
And chintz, the rival of the showery bow,— 


this was due, not to him, but to “cette diablesse, Madame la 
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Princesse,” his clever daughter-in-law, Caroline of Ansbach, the 
poet’s “darling of the land,” who popularised the place by 
resorting to it with her maids of honour. But though his 
Majesty failed to enliven the site, he materially enlarged the 
structure. Up to his time, the South Front with its pilasters 
and Portland vases, which Wren had erected for William and 
Mary, had been (and remains) its most prominent architectural 
feature; but under George the First, William Kent added that 
Eastern fagade, whose louring pediment frowns heavily across the 
Round Pond towards the Serpentine. For the same monarch, 
Kent also designed and ornamented the Drawing Room, the Cupola 
Room, and the King’s Drawing Room and Privy Chamber. It is 
customary to regard the protégé of Burlington and the béte-noire 
of Hogarth as a legitimate laughing-stock; but in some respects 
he has been laughed at overmuch, a fate which has befallen 
others of his contemporaries. In any case, his work (he also re- 
decorated Wren’s Grand Staircase and added its popular painted 
figures) can now be better seen than of yore; and it may well 
be that modern criticism will do him greater justice. He was 
more successful as a decorator than as an architect; and he suffers 
by contrast with Wren, whom hesupplanted. Heisat his gaudiest 
in the niches and statues and ceiling of the Cupola Room. Many 
of the pictures now hanging in the various state apartments, and 
recruited from Hampton Court and elsewhere to illustrate the 
history of the Palace, are, it should be added, of the highest 
interest. Here is the Pompadour of Vanloo’s pupil, Drouais, long 
assigned to Greuze, a Pompadour of fading charms and weary 
grace, but still retaining a certain porcelain delicacy; here are 
the four Louises, XIV., XV., XVI. and XVIII.—the last substi- 
tuted, we fancy, for a former full-length portrait of the great 
Frederick (with an appropriate battle in the background) by his 
court painter, Antoine Pesne; and here are the flower-pieces of 
Queen Mary’s favourite, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer. Here, again, is a 
replica of that Death of Wolfe, by West, which Nelson could never 
pass in a print-shop window ; here is “‘dear Mrs. Delany,” by Opie; 
here also is West’s funny apotheosis of the sons of George IIL, 
the Princes Octavius and Alfred (the little Octavius is being intro- 
duced to his departed brother by an angel !), of which its engraver, 
Sir Robert Strange, gave a proof to Mrs. Delany’s friend, Fanny 
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Burney. The visitor will, however, seek vainly for those famous 
performances which roused the enthusiasm of George Warrington 
in Thackeray’s story, when he was carried by his time-serving 
uncle to make his bow at Court; the Venus of Titian; the St. 
Francis Adoring the Infant Saviour, by Rubens; Van Dyck’s 
Charles I. ‘and the Esther before Ahasuerus of Tintoretto. The 
last “noble picture” in which, says Thackeray, ‘‘all the figures 
are dressed in the magnificent Venetian habit,” you may still 
study at Hampton Court; while King Charles, in black and 
silver, and Henrietta, in amber, have their harbourage at Windsor.* 
But the other two—unless by the Titian is intended the copy of 
that in the Uffizi, also at Hampton—have been removed to other 
resting-places. 

The author of The Virginians had no doubt good contempo- 
rary warranty for locating these masterpieces at Kensington in 
1757,} as pictures were freely translated from palace to palace. 
Of this Hervey’s malicious Memoirs afford a familiar illustration. 
In the Great Drawing Room there hung a ‘ monstrous Venus,” 
attributed indifferently to Michelangelo, Jacobo da Pontormo, 
and Sebastiano del Piombo, which was a special target of oppro- 
brium to Hogarth and the opponents of the “ Black Masters.” 
During one of the King’s annual absences from England, Queen 
Caroline, whose taste in art was more refined than her husband’s, 
succeeded, with the connivance of her Vice-Chamberlain, Hervey, 
in smuggling some of the more objectionable decorations of this 
particular apartment to Windsor and Hampton, and in replacing 
them by more attractive efforts. King George, who bad re- 
turned from his Electoral distractions in an extremely bad temper, 
at once commanded that all the old picture» should be brought 
back. Partly to please the Queen, partly in the interests of art, 
Hervey ventured to expostulate, and was incontinently snubbed 
in the roundest royal manner. The King preferred his own taste; 
and did not choose that the Queen and the Vice-Chamberlain should 
pull his palace to pieces in his absence. ‘“ Would his Majesty,” 
interjected Hervey insidiously, “have the gigantic fat Venus 


* Pepys saw them, in 1667, in the Matted Gallery at Whitehall. 

t Probably he relied on Dodsley’s London and its Envirens, 1761, iii. 
271-8, where these four pictures are mentioned as decorating the ‘Great 
Drawing Room” and the “ Painted Gallery.” 
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restored too?” ‘Yes, my lord,” was the reply. “I am not 
so nice as your lordship. I like my fat Venus better than any- 
thing you have given me instead of her.” To which, if there 
were more than one rejoinder, there was none expedient to a politic 
Court official. Eventually, with much difficulty, the pictures were 
reinstated ; and the “ monstrous Venus” still figures, in Dodsley 
and the other authorities, as one of the glories of the Great 
Drawing Room. It is also permissible to regard it as identical 
with the Venus and Cupid which at present hangs in the Prince 
of Wales’s Drawing Room at Hampton, and is supposed to be a 
copy of Michelangelo by his imitator, Bronzino. 

This incident of the Venus occurred in 1735, when King 
George II. had been eight years King of England. In1737 Queen 
Caroline, that astute and devoted helpmate who ruled her lord by 
professing to be ruled by him, died at St. James’s; and for nearly 
twenty-three years more her husband continued to reign, bereaved 
but not inconsolable. No one can possibly contend that his Majesty 
was a very worshipful sovereign, even if we admit that he was 
abler than his father; that he was not ill-educated; that he had 
some good instincts, and that he spoke English correctly, though 
“with a bluff Westphalian accent.” In a frigid, constrained way 
he was was well bred, and he had the minor virtues of method 
and punctuality. Avarice seems to have been his ruling passion. 
Whether he was bad-hearted at bottom, whether he was really 
brave—are still open questions. ‘“‘I/ est fou,’’ said his father, who 
hated him, “‘ mais al est honnéte homme.” This is Hervey’s version, 
but in Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences, the word is ‘‘ fougueux” 
and whether the second syllable was omitted by the one oradded 
by the other, is a further matter of debate. For the rest, King 
George was selfish, self-satisfied, unsympathetic and uninteresting. 
It may be that he would have appeared to greater advantage in 
the never-published Memoirs of Bolingbroke and Carteret; but it 
is unlikely. He himself did not expect laudation from either 
quarter. The foregoing characteristies are mainly derived from 
Chesterfield, who painted him after “a forty years’ sitting;” and 
who, though his Royal Master dubbed him “a little tea-table 
scoundrel,” and a *‘ dwarf-baboon”’ (terms which indicate gifts 
of vituperation not hitherto scheduled) was nevertheless a keen, 
and truthful artist. These things being so, it is needless here to 
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lard the lean record of his private life, dignified or undignified, 
by petty details from the Suffolk Correspondence, or the chronique 
scandaleuse of ‘‘ coffin-faced ” John Hervey—that “ Curll of Court,” 
as Pope calls him among other things, not without reason. Leigh 
Huntlight-heartedly fills his vacant spaces with not always relevant 
gossip of the Georgian maid of honour—of Pitt’s “sister Anne,” as 
like him as “deux gouttes de feu;”’ of the charming and sensible Molly 
Lepel, to whom Hervey was already married; of the two hand- 
some Bellendens, Madge and Mary; of Miss Hobart (afterwards 
Lady Suffolk), and all that Bella Brigata whom John Gay sings so 
lustily in his cheery ‘“‘Welcome to Pope from Greece.’ The 
author of the Old Court Suburb also manages to spin a long 
chapter out of the cruelly-clever “ Kensington drama ” in which 
Hervey depicts the effect of a report of his own death upon the 
little Court circle—a document wholly admirable in its remorse- 
less analysis of character, and its disclosure of Court perfidies, 
banalities, formalities, but far too long for our present purpose 
which, after all, is no more than to describe the scene of action. 
The structural additions made by Kent for the first George 
were continued under the second, and consisted mainly of a west 
wing intended as a nursery. But the alterations in the surround- 
ing grounds, due in great measure to the initiative of Caroline 
of Ansbach, were more radical and more extensive. After 
William’s London and Anne’s Wise, came the Bridgeman and 
Kent of their successors, under whose auspices stretches of lawn 
were substituted for ‘ scrolled-work”’ parterres, and groves and 
avenues took the place of “verdant sculptures” and ‘‘square 
precision.” Although Bridgeman still clipped his hedges, it was 
‘“‘with a difference; ” and he adopted, if he did not originate, the 
‘“‘ha-ha” and sunk fence, the pictorial effect of which was practi- 
cally to annex the outlying country to theenclosure. With Kent 
and the next régime, Queen Anne’s trim gardens to the north 
and south successively disappeared; while to the east, tree- 
shaded walks and vistas into the park began to open in all 
directions. Slopes were softened; hollows gently lifted; where 
now towers the Albert Memorial, a revolving temple rose from its 
‘specular mount”; the Round Pound was evolved; the string of 
West Bourne Pools became the Serpentine (which, a literal bard 
remarks, is not ‘‘serpentine’’), and the Broad Walk was laid, 
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Thus, by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees, came into 
existence those full-leaved and umbrageous Kensington Gardens, 
of whose “lone open glade” and “air-stirr’d forest, fresh and 
clear,” Arnold found it possible to sing in the sixties: 


In the huge world, which roars hard by, 
Be others happy if they can! 

But in my helpless cradle I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan, 


lines that are as far-removed from: Tickell’s “ glossy damasks” 
and “‘showery bow” as the landscape garden is from the formal, 
or the romantic school from the classical. 

But Matthew Arnold and the sixties are also a hundred years 
away from the death of George II., the date at which this paper 
ends. It would be easy to speak of some of the later tenants 
of the place—of the Duke of Sussex, who here assembled 
his fine library; of ill-starred Caroline of Brunswick, who, 
for a brief space, aired her peculiarities in its precincts; 
and of Queen Victoria’s parents, the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent. To Queen Victoria herself, who was born in one of its 
rooms on the south-east, underneath the King’s Gallery, we owe 
its present condition and partial accessibility. Her late Majesty 
determined that the house in which she first saw the light should 
not be allowed to fall to pieces, which, not so very long ago, seemed 
only too probable; and at her Diamond Jubilee, it was decided 
by Parliament that it should be properly put in order, and that 
its state apartments, which since October 1760, when King 
George II. died, had been closed and unoccupied, should be 
opened to the public. The repairs and restorations, which were 
most conscientiously and judiciously effected, completely realise 
the intention of the work, namely—the creation of “‘an object- 
lesson in history and art.” These words are taken from the 
“Preface” to the Kensington Palace of Mr. Ernest Law—an 
unpretentious little handbook which supplies from official sources, 
not only much indispensable information as to the development 
of the building, but a full and interesting description of its 
present appearance and contents. 

Austin Dosson. 
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NEW YORK JOURNALISM: A SNAPSHOT 


Aut American journals are not “ yellow.” | ‘ Yellow journalism” 
is not an altogether monstrous institution, stamping down every 
tradition of decency and morality in its greed for dollars. 

It is necessary to begin a surface consideration of New York 
journalism with those contradictions of general misconceptions. 
There are in New York papers-as sober in view, as dutiful in 
responsibility, as accurate in judgment, as any in London, though 
they are, of course, different from London papers, because they 
have to serve a vastly different class of readers. The “yellow” 
journals offend against good taste very often, but they do not 
offend against decency or morality. They are reckless about the 
accuracy of the news they publish, reckoning that what is wrong 
may always be corrected the next day—or not corrected, as con- 
venience may serve. But take away the offences against good 
taste, and the want of care in investigating sensational stories 
before publication, and the “ yellow paper”’ is not a bad sort of 
thing. It is simply unusual to the British or the Australian 
observer. But then it has to serve an unusual population. And 
there is no moral wrong in putting red-ink headlines on your big 
news if your public likes things that way. 

The essential basis of New York journalism is that New 
York is eagerly, pettily, provincially interested in New York, 
and very little interested in anything else. The New York 
public must be given, piping hot, a record of New York life, and 
a record of certain happenings outside of New York which show 
either (a) that the foreigners of Boston, New Orleans, Canada, 
and Europe can under some circumstances act curiously like 
New Yorkers, or (b) that the said foreigners can, under some 
circumstances, act so barbarously unlike New Yorkers as to be 
infinitely amusing. New York is not in the least interested in 
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European politics, nor even in American politics. It is not 
interested in great social developments and tendencies. It 


wants the blood and the ballet of life from all over the world, © 


but most“particularly the blood and the ballet of New York, 
the sensational murders, the intimate records of the queens of 
the stage. 

The ‘‘human interest”® story is a feature of New York 
journalism at first a little astonishing, then a great deal capti- 
vating. Its foundation is the principle that the romantic or 
humorous happenings of the “common people” are, properly 
treated, as vividly interesting to the newspaper reader as dynastic 
changes or great battles. The child kidnapped dramatically 
from the slums, the street Arab risking his life to save a dog, 
the love romance of an unimportant couple when it is tinged 
with an unusual note of happiness or tragedy—such things make 
up the ‘‘ human interest’ story, and will occupy pride of place 
on the first page to the exclusion of the latest development in 
the Balkans, the dissolving of a Russian Duma, or a British 
General Election. In the “yellow” journals the ‘human 
interest” story tends to degenerate into “‘ keyhole journalism ”— 
into grossly offensive spyings on domestic privacy. But in its 
best form the ‘‘ human interest ’’ story is good reading, and, more- 
over, edifying reading—a terrible word, edifying, but it conveys 
my exact meaning. 

Dana Gibson, founder of the New York Sun, was, I believe, 
the first exploiter of the “human interest” story. In those 
days, for that reason and others, his paper was looked upon as 
being “yellow” of the most jaundiced type. Nowadays it is 
counted one of the most reputable of New York dailies, particu- 
larly attaching to itself University men. It still deals in 
“human interest” stories, still keeps an elaborate pretence of 
flippancy in its editorial columns, but yet is a journal of serious 
purpose and high ideals. 

The Hearst publications are the most typical of the “ yellow” 
journals—the New York Evening Journal, to cite a precise 
example. The Hearst policy is to yell a paper. Its headlines 
yell. Its stories yell. Its methods of news-gatheringyell. And 
of course its vendors yell, as only the New York gamin can yell. 
Two typical examples of Hearst journalistic enterprise will 
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best illustrate yellow journalism in its methods. One Christmas 
Eve in New York a poor-quarter tenement house, sheltering 
thirty families, was burned to the ground. The homeless ones 
naturally appealed specially to publicsympathy at that general 
season of merry-making. The Hearst organisation recognised 
the fact and got to work. By ten o’clock that night another 
tenement house of thirty flats had been rented, furnished 
throughout, a month’s rent for each flat paid, and the thirty 
families installed in their new quarters. And, crowning 
triumph of the new journalism, each flat had a Christmas 
tree! For many months after that the great heart of the 
tenement quarters beat a fertilising flood of dimes to the Hearst 
coffers. 

There was a Bill before Congress which Mr. Hearst violently 
disagreed with (or agreed with; that part of the story is unim- 
portant). Mr. Hearst wished to ascertain the opinions of all 
members of Congress on the measure. Instead of asking a couple 
of skilled men, who knew the Lobby, to get the information, he 
hired a special train and sent a hundred reporters to Washing- 
ton to “take a poll of Congress.” Probably the hundred 
reporters—most of them necessarily unskilled in Parliamentary 
work—did nothing but make a nuisance of themselves. But, 
well advertised, the move had a fine dramatic effect. Fancy the 
public spirit of a newspaper which would send a hundred 
reporters to Washington! And in a special train!! It was 
‘good business,” if a bad way of news-getting. 

I can imagine some day in the future, if any issue ever arose 
in British politics big enough to really interest New York (it is 
difficult to imagine such an issue in these sadly respectable days, 
when a Crown Prince’s public /iaison with an actress seems im- 
possible), I can imagine the Hearst or some similar organisation 
chartering the Lusitania and sending to Westminster a herd of 
strange-speeched reporters: I can picture the London policeman’s 
Olympian coping with the situation! But, more likely, it would 
be not reporters who would be sent, but a deputation of two 
thousand New York mothers, to have a personal interview with 
the erring prince, and to remonstrate with him in homely fashion 
on his living down to the traditions of effete Europe; and to 
present him with some pie. (The American matron has great 
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faith in the moral influence of pie.) For such is the spirit of the 
Yellow Journalism. 

To sell a sensational thing by sensational advertising is an 
obviously feasible thing in journalism. You merely want the sort 
of brain that can get the sensational stuff, and that can adver- 
tise it sensationally. But to sell a worthless thing by sheer 
weight of persistent advertising seems a hopeless proposition. 
But it is not counted so in New York, where an axiom of all 
business, whether it be the sale of newspapers or of pills or of 
groceries, is that you can sell anything provided you advertise it 
well enough. The history of the Munsey house will serve to illus- 
trate this point. Mr. Frank Munsey started without capital, 
without special knowledge of newspaper work, to become a news- 
paper magnate. His sole equipment was a remorseless energy, 
afanatic faith in himself, a stolid determination to advertise. 
Before he hit upon Munsey’s Magazine his publications were all 
worthless, mostly poor rehash from other papers. But he adver- 
tised them most strenuously. He borrowed money to advertise 
and to canvass. All the money that camein he spent in pushing 
sales, and so actually kept a vast organisation going for several 
years on publications which supplied no public want, had no good 
reason for existence, and were only kept alive by finding, each 
term, fresh victims to artful canvassing and advertising. Then 
he hit upon the idea of the cheap magazine, founded Munsey’s 
Magazine, and made a solid fortune. But before that he was 
making more than a living by pushing worthless goods. 

The advertising spirit in America is, by the way, very keen. 
It is counted good business to spend a million dollars in adver- 
tising if the net profit is something quite paltry, say five thousand 
dollars. The business man argues that it is a thousand pounds 
to the good anyhow, and that he has had the fun of the adver- 
tising and the chance of the results proving better. 


Frank Fox. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN A BALLOON 


TuE balloonist may say what he likes, but the first ascent does 
necessitate a large draft on one’s courage. Very naturally every 
one feigns indifference. But there it is—Nervousness—writ 
large. 

After all it is perfectly natural, for the human mind is so 
constituted, that fear is more often than not the result of 
ignorance. Indeed, there is no mental anxiety that custom 
cannot allay, no danger that is not mitigated by experience. It 
is the unknown, the untried, that induces nervousness. As 
regards ballooning, there have been accidents, it is true. One 
has heard of those who have indulged in this particular form of 
amusement being driven out to sea never to be heard of again, 
of the disastrous consequences of a thunderstorm, of inefficient 
pilots. On the other hand, such catastrophes are few when one 
thinks of the numerous ascents made. All things considered, a 
balloon trip is really no more dangerous than a journey by a 
Scotch express. 

It is such thoughts, disquieting one moment, comforting the 
next, that chase through one’s mind during the preliminary 
preparations for a balloon ascent. Thus one stands and watches, 
trying to convince oneself that there is really not the least cause 
for alarm, conscious, nevertheless, that one may be standing on 
earth for the last time. Forty per cent. of those who are about 
to embark on their first balloon trip experience the same 
sensations; the other sixty per cent. refuse to admit them. 
But they are there all the same. 

For an hour or so before the ascent the balloon undergoes 
the process of inflation. With a long breath the gas is drawn in. 
By degrees the huge monster stands erect, dragging at the bags 
of send which prevent its flight into space. Filled at last, it 
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rocks lazily to and fro, straining at the net which encases it like 
some captured animal. At last all is ready; the pilot has 
arrived, and, with his two travelling companions, climbs into the 
car. There-is just room enough for three, no more. : On the ropes 
attaching the car to the balloon are hung various mathematical 
instruments—a statescope to denote one’s rise or fall; an aneroid 
barometer, which indicates the height reached; a barascope, with 
a card on a revolving cylinder, upon which are marked with a pen 
the deviations of the balloon’s course. There are also maps, 
compasses, a small clock, and several ingenious contrivances, 
including a camera, with which photographs can be taken from 
any height. At the bottom of the car are some half-dozen bags 
of sand, the size of a football. These form the ballast. All 
safely in, the last restraining weights are detached, and with a 
hoist from those standing by, the balloon glides upwards into 
space. The moment has arrived when the novice would give a 
great deal to be back on earth again. It is too late. With 
ever-increasing rapidity the world is left behind, or, to speak 
more correctly, the feeling is that of the earth dropping away 
from. the balloon, for to those in the car not a movement is 
perceptible. 

In a very few minutes, so wide is the gulf that it is with 
difficulty one recognises anything below but the largest buildings. 
Instinctively one looks to see how one is suspended in mid-air. 
Kight thin cords—that decrease in thickness according to one’s 
nervous condition—alone hold the car to the balloon. The idea 
is appalling. 

Still the world hurries away, quicker than ever it would now 
seem, leaving the balloon, the sun, and the blue sky far, far 
behind. 

At first, to look down on London beneath is positively terri- 
fying. It is a nightmare, in which one experiences the sensation 
that one will shortly be hurledinto space. One comforts oneself, 
however, by recalling the fact that it is all a dream, that oné‘has 
had such before, and that one always wakes up before reaching 
the ground. 

But such thoughts and sensations eventually wear off; the 
truthisrealised; oneisreallyina balloon. The pilot looks at his 
aneroid—we are 3500 feet from earth and still rising. By degrees 
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one’s nervousness entirely ceases; one can gaze down now with 
comparative calm. What an extraordinary spectacle! St. Paul’s 
looks for all the world like a large toadstool in a brickyard, with 
small ant-like specks moving about it; the many gutters one 
sees are streets; the white fold, that might be a fragment of 
tape, the Thames. But for the occasional shriek of a whistle, 
and the rush of a train, there is a silence that is dead and 
buried. The largest open spaces, such, for instance, as Hyde 
Park, appear the size of a leaf, the trees merely forming a dark 
mildew. As for the Oval, it is just a little smaller than a plover’s 
egg. In short, London has the appearance of a model village; 
everything is in miniature. 

It is now half an hour since the balloon started on its course; 
we are 5000 feet in space. Taking one’s eyes from the city 
beneath, one looks round and above. On all sides one is 
encircled, at the distance of a mile or so, by a thick brown 
curtain of haze. What seems particularly extraordinary is that 
it is suspended from precisely the same height everywhere, and 
that from a frieze of blue that fades to a silver grey as it nears 
the sun. Run your eye down the curtain and the thick material 
changes toa gossamer veil, through which one may just distinguish 
the outlines of London in the deep distance. 

The heat, with not a cloud to shade the sun, is almost 
unbearable; one’s hands are hot and dry, one’s throat parched. 
Suddenly there is a report in one’s ear like the noise of a toy 
pistol, repeated again and again, at shorter intervals, as the balloon 
mounts upwards. The explanation is simple: we have reached 
an entirely different atmosphere; the air is more rarefied, hence 
these sudden explosions. 

But to talk of matters more practical. The question to be 
answered is, in which direction is the balloon travelling ? We must 
be moving, though there is still not the slightest indication of our 
having done so since we set outonour journey. In order to arrive 
at asolution of the problem, the pilot decides that it is advisable 
to let go the trail rope. Accordingly a line, some 300 feet in 
length, tied to the outside of the car in a bundle, is cut loose. 
Down it drops like a drawn-out corkscrew, until the tapering end 
appears no thicker than a piece of wire. It is frightening to 
watch this descent of the rope, for one feels that if anything 
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were to happen to the balloon one would follow the same course 
oneself. With the tip of the rope now pointing to the earth, one 
grasps for the first time that one is actually moving. For proof of 
the assertion, fix your gaze on the end of the trail, and you will see 
that it is drawing a line on the city beneath. Truly one must 
be thankful for small mercies; after all, the world is not hurry- 
ing to another sphere. 

But the trail rope tells us more. It now points to what 
in appearance is a long gutter—in reality it is a street—which 
runs almost due east. This is disquieting, for if the wind does 
not change, we shall be at Gravesend and the sea before very 
long. ‘There are two alternatives, either to descend in the hope 
of striking a more favourable current below, or else to search for 
one higher up. The pilot decides to adopt the former course. 
Accordingly the balloon, left to itself, descends slowly. The first 
indication one has of the change of altitude is a sense of deafness, 
which increases until one can scarcely hear the voices of those in 
the car. But this soon wears off. Looking down and through 
the veil of mist beneath, where before was indistinct outline and 
blur of colour, small villages and country fields slowly emerge. 
It is as though one gazed through a colossal magnifying glass 
which was being slowly focussed to one’s sight by some unseen 
hand. Very soon the largest buildings are recognisable; then 
the smaller houses and streets, and finally trains, carts, and 
human beings. 

But all this time the balloon keeps the same course. The 
favourable current for which we left the ‘‘ Azure Vault” has not 
yet been met with. We watch the smoke from the factory chim- 
neys; oddly enough it is blowing in the exactly opposite direction 
to that in which the balloon is travelling. It seems doubtful, 
therefore, whether after all we shall find a better course lower 
down. After some discussion it is agreed that the better chance 
of avoiding the sea is to ascend again and trust to hitting off 
happier conditions above. Accordingly half a bag of sand is emptied 
into space; the needles of the several instruments move excitedly 
and once again we sail into the sky. All attention is now directed 
towards the end of the trail rope. There are many cross currents 
in the heights above; to check the rise of the balloon, therefore, 
immediately it strikes one that will carry us in the right direction, 
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is now all-important. At an altitude of over 4000 feet our search 
through space is rewarded. Suddenly the balloon twists slowly 
round; if you look you can see that the point of the trail rope 
is drawing an entirely different line; we have struck the 
wished-for current and are now making straight for Chisle- 
hurst and Sevenoaks. Satisfied that we are on the right course, 
the pilot ceases to pepper the metropolis with ballast and 
we glide away towards the green fields and low hills of Kent, 
with the Channel beyond. By the aid of a good map, a small 
compass, and a great deal of imagination, one can recognise the 
different towns and villages one passes over. To the amateur 
balloonist they are all exactly the same—just so many patches of 
mosaicframedin green. Butthe pilot has sailed the same course 
many a dozen times before, and knows the appearance of every 
square mile. Onscanning the earth at this height, one sees that 
it is cut up everywhere into squares, some very large, some quite 
small, but always squares. These are of course fields. Strangely 
enough there are no round enclosures. Even private parks areas 
a rule quadrilateral. The effect is really very extraordinary. One 
imagines that one is bending over a giant chessboard, such as 
Gulliver might have amused himself with in Brobdingnag. The 
balloon is well over the country now—London is hidden behind 
a screen of smoke—the atmosphere is twice as clear. To all 
appearances the country far and wide is a flat plain, without a 
rise to be seen anywhere. Yet, to one’s astonishment, where 
a few minutes ago a woody strip bordered fields of corn, quite 
a large town meets one’s gaze. This is Sevenoaks, which up to 
the present has been hidden behind some intervening high 
ground. 

It is now two hours since we started on our journey. The 
heat throughout has been intense. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that one’s throat should be parched. With the ex- 
ception of a thermos bottle containing hot tea, there is nothing 
in the car to satisfy one’s longing. Every village, hamlet, and house 
passed over arouses visions of cool drinks and deep shade. The 
desire for both becomes almost insupportable. Curiously enough 
these physical longings obliterate all sense of danger. The 
balloon may collapse the next moment, but what does that 
matter; there is nothing to satisfy one’s thirst, thus life is scarce 
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worth the living. In this attitude of mind and body the most 
amateur balloonist is on all fours with the expert. Thirst is no 
respecter of persons, particularly in mid-air with the thermometer 
at boiling-point. And so it happens that, after half an hour’s 
purgatory, the pilot himself suggests a “descent in flight.” To 
attempt anything of the kind is exceedingly dangerous, if there 
is a strong wind blowing, for a balloon, of all things, is the most 
difficult to tether. As it happens, everything is in our favour; 
the atmosphere is still, the country beneath is open, and a quarter 
of a mile ahead one sees a field where some twenty villagers are 
making hay. With a little skill and judgment we can so time 
our fall as to descend among them. And so it happens. Twice 
the valve is opened, a certain amount of gas escapes through the 
top of the balloon, and in a few minutes the trail rope has touched 
the tops of the highest trees, is on the ground, with half a score 
of villagers at the end of it. 

Never before had a balloon alighted in the neighbourhood; 
the excitement was intense. From every cottage women and 
children swarmed into the field. Even the oldest inhabitant, 
who had not moved from his threshold for years, hurried off to 
see the great sight. With the grace of a bird, the balloon settles 
on the ground, where it stands motionless, like some Gargantuan 
tennis ball suspended in a string bag. 

But the afternoon is wearing on; in a few hours the sun will 
set. ‘Thus having satisfied our thirst at a cottage near by, we 
climb into the car and, hoisted by six villagers, the balloon again 
rises into space. For the next few miles, on the wings of a 
breath of air, we just skim the tops of the trees. 

Now and then a ridge of high ground brings us nearer to 
earth or a steep valley increases the distance. At one moment 
a long line of tall poplars bars our course, but a handful of sand 
thrown out, the balloon rises, clearing the tops as easily as a 
Grand National Winner. 

It is extraordinary the terrifying effect we have on animal 
life. Every dog that catches a glimpse of us barks vociferously ; 
coveys of partridges scurry through the long grass; rabbits and 
hares rush madly to cover; the birds hide themselves in the 
hedgerows. One and all seem to imagine that 2 Mammoth Hawk 
hovers above, bent on their destruction. 
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We are now within a few miles of Maidstone. It is not 
visible as yet, but the pilot points to a sharp line, cut clear 
against a distant bank of haze. This is the contour of a low 
range of hills which hide the town from view. It is now time to 
think of bringing the balloon to earth, for the sun is setting fast, 
Thus more ballast is thrown out and we rise into the air the 
better to discover a place of landing. Eventually an open park 
is seen some five miles off; the spot is an ideal one and the pilot 
lays his plans accordingly. Seizing a cord which hangs at his 
side he pulls it violently, opening in so doing a valve at the top 
of the balloon, which allows a certain amount of gas to escape. 
The effect is instantaneous; we descend rapidly. In a quarter 
of an hour from 3000 feet we drop to an altitude of 300. To 
check a too rapid descent the last few pounds of ballast are 
thrown out, and equilibrium is again restored. 

The moment is now approaching when the pilot will require 
all his nerve and presence of mind, for the landing-place is only 
half a mile away. If he misjudges his distance the balloon may 
be wrecked, possibly those inside injured. It is easy enough to 
bring a balloon to earth, but once on the ground there should be 
no question of its dragging. To obviate this the pilot clears the 
“ripping cord,” the end of which is coiled up in a small red bag 
above his head. The ripping cord leads straight up through the 
mouth of the balloon and is attached to the extreme top. When 
pulled a huge opening is torn in the silk, several hundred cubic 
feet of gas hurriedly escape and the balloon collapses like a 
pricked air-ball. 

The last few minutes have brought us perilously near a 
factory chimney; we sail over a cornfield and skim the tops of 
the trees; we are directly above the park where we have arranged 
to descend. Not a moment is to be lost, for as we look ahead 
a clump of oaks stand directly in our way. The car is about to 
drag through them, but the pilot quickly seizes a few empty 
sand-bags, throws them over and the car just clears the tallest 
branches. It is an exciting moment during which, oddly enough, 
one’s only thought is for the safety of the balloon, not for oneself. 
But there is no time to think; action alone is necessary, and the 
pilot has already grasped the situation. Vigorously he tugs 
three times at the valve rope; three reports, like the shutting of 
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a tin box: follow, and with a graceful swoop, the balloon glides 
to earth. Then the coup de grdce. To finally settle matters 
he pulls the ‘‘ripping cord,” and with a long-drawn sigh the 
monster of the air falls to the ground a shapeless mound of silk. 

In less than five minutes we are the centre of a small crowd 
of astonished villagers, anxious to do anything and everything 
in the wrong way, for a consideration. In ten minutes or soa 
waggon arrives on the scene. The balloon by this time having 
been rolled up, it is packed in the car, hoisted into the convey- 
ance, and we drive off to the nearest station. 

Our aerial voyage is at an end. It has certainly been a 
wonderful experience. The novice however had better make his 
first ascent in fair weather, for when the sky is thick with 
clouds, the wind raging, and thunder overhead, the most expert 
balloonists agree that life in the air is truly terrifying. 


T. Comyn-Puatrt. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, September 10, 1909 


An extraordinary state of affairs exists at the present time in 
administration circles. According to the interpretation placed 
upon it by certain newspapers and some public men it is the first 
gun in the campaign between the Roosevelt and Taft elements 
in the Republican party. 

_ At the time when Mr. Taft was nominated for the presidency 
the Roosevelt men of the West accepted Mr. Taft without 
enthusiasm. They wanted Mr. Roosevelt. Up to the moment 
when the decisive ballot was taken they cherished the hope that 
there was going to be a god in a car in the form of the not 
unknown “stampede,” and that Mr. Roosevelt would be the 
nominee of the convention. When Mr. Taft was nominated 
these men accepted him because they could not help themselves, 
but they were sullen and regretted that Mr. Roosevelt had not 
been renominated. 

In more ways than one Mr. Taft was given to understand 
that he would be held under close surveillance. ‘Don’t you 
dare to depart a hair’s breadth from the ‘ Roosevelt policies,’ ” 
these men and their organs said in substance, “for if you do 
look out.” It was plain enough to every close observer that 
there was an unfriendly element only waiting an opportunity to 
attack the new President. 

One of Mr. Roosevelt's hobbies was the conservation of 
natural resources. There were people who said that Mr. Roose- 
velt had pushed a fad too far and had permitted doctrinaires to 
carry on a series of costly experiments that were doing more 
damage than the evils they were supposed to correct. It was 
also said that Mr. Roosevelt, in his intense zeal to conserve 
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natural resources, paid little attention to the law when it stood 
in the way of carrying out his policies. 

In the Agricultural Department is a Forestry Bureau, at the 
head of which is the Chief Forester, Mr. Gifford Pinchot. Mr. 
Pinchot was appointed by Mr. Roosevelt and retains his office 
under Mr. Taft. In the Interior Department is a bureau dealing 
with the public lands, the head of which is the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. During a part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration the Commissioner of the General Land Office was 
Mr. Richard Ballinger. Mr, Pinchot found some forests on lands 
that were under the jurisdiction of Mr. Ballinger and claimed 
authority, Mr. Ballinger went to his immediate superior, Mr. 
Garfield, the Secretary of the Interior, and insisted that Mr. 
Pinchot must keep his hands off. ‘ Who’s running this land 
office, Pinchot or I?” Mr. Ballinger is reported to have said 
to President Roosevelt. He was assured that he was at the 
head of the land office, “It is well you look at it that way,” 
Ballinger is alleged to have replied, “for if you didn’t I’d pack 
up and go home to-day.’® Mr. Ballinger after serving about a 
year as Commissioner of the General Land Office resigned, as he 
could not afford to sacrifice a profitable law practice in the state 
of Washington for the meagre salary paid him by the Govern- 
ment. When Mr, Taft formed his cabinet he made Mr. Ballinger 
Secretary of the Interior. 


In a speech made before a conservation congress a few weeks 
ago, Mr, Pinchot, without mentioning names, but so pointedly 
hat it could not be misunderstood, attacked Secretary Ballinger 
for reversing one of the last acts of Mr. Roosevelt as President. 
Near midnight on March 3, a few hours before his term expired, 
Mr. Roosevelt withdrew from the public domain 1,554,000 acres 
on the ground that the land affected controlled water-rights that 
would have passed into the hands of private persons. It was 
asserted when Mr. Roosevelt's action became known that it was 
illegal and that the President had no more authority to withdraw 
this land than he had to sell the state of Maine to Canada. 
Secretary Ballinger had the temerity to reverse Mr. Roosevelt’s 
action, and last April he threw open to settlement and purchase 
1,400,000 acres of the territory segregated by the former Presi- 
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dent. Nominally this was an administrative act done by the 
Secretary of the Interior, but asa matter of fact it was done 
after consultation and with the approval of President Taft. 

Mr. Pinchot, in the course of his speech, denounced the action 
of Secretary Ballinger as proof “of the eager, rapid, unwearied, 
absorption by capital of the rights which belong to all the 
people.” A nebulous “ Water Trust,” ‘“‘not yet formed, but in 
rapid process of formation,’ was the sinister figure behind the 
Secretary of the Interior. The ‘“ Water Trust,’ Mr. Pinchot 
told his audience, was reaching out to control the sources of 
water-supply, because “whoever dominates power dominates 
all industry.” Frequently reminding his hearers that he stood 
for the policies of Mr. Roosevelt—the inference being that some 
one else did not—Mr. Pinchot said: ‘‘The man who really counts 
is the plain American citizen. This is the man for whom the 
Roosevelt policies were created, and his welfare is the end to 
which the Roosevelt policies léad.”’ Mr. Taft having given his 
sanction to Mr. Ballinger’s course, some people regard it as not 
without significance that Mr. Pinchot should have said: “ Asa 
nation we are fortunate at this time, in this fact above all others, 
that the great man who gave his name to these policies has for 
his successor another great President whose administration is 
most solemnly pledged to the support of them.” 

Mr. Ballinger’s reply is the simple one that, as an officer of 
the Government, he is guided solely by law. The land in dispute, 
he asserts, was withdrawn by the former President without legal 
warrant, and having due regard for the strict observance of the 
law he corrected the illegality; the fact that an illegal act had 
been done by a former President was of no more consequence 
than if it had been done by a much more inconspicuous indi- 
vidual. Apart from that, although bearing on the main question 
at issue, Mr. Ballinger maintains that in the land he restored to 
the public domain there are no sources of water-supply. 

Mr. Pinchot’s friends and supporters have not allowed the 
matter to rest there. They recall that, previous to his entering 
the Cabinet, Mr. Ballinger was ‘‘a corporation lawyer,” and 
therefore to be presumed naturally in greater sympathy with 
trusts of any description than “the plain American citizen.” 
Mr. Ballinger is accused by the St. Paul Pioneer Press of having 
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betrayed a national trust, and that paper speaks of his “sub- 
serviency to schemes of a gang of ‘skinners and grabbers,’ as 
Roosevelt called them.” The dispute has reached that point 
when the newspapers discuss as a matter of course Cabinet 
resignations. Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
subordinate Mr. Pinchot is, sides with Mr. Pinchot as against 
his Cabinet colleague. ‘As some people here view the Ballinger- 
Pinchot incident,” the Washington Herald says, ‘it is merely 
the first of a series of struggles between friends of the old and 
supporters of the new administration.” The Springfield Repub- 
lican scents a mystery which it would like to have explained. 
Both Ballinger and Pinchot, it says, profess their belief in the 
policy of the conservation of natural resources : 

Why cannot men so sincerely devoted to the public good work in harmony ? 
[it asks]. Why should one side or the other think it necessary to drive the 
other out of the federal service? If Mr. Ballinger merely insists upon his acts 
conforming to the laws, and upon having weak or inadequate laws strengthened 


by congressional enactment before taking drastic action under them, why 
cannot Mr. Pinchot and his allies possess themselves in patience ? 


One wonders why any honest man should be so foolish as to 
accept the appointment of Police Commissioner of the city of 
New York, for experience has long proved that the only man 
who can fill that place with comfort to himself must have no 
conscience and no sense of honour; who goes into office with the 
deliberate purpose to make it pay by standing in with criminals. 
In January 1906 Brigadier-General Bingham, a retired army 
officer of distinguished service, was appointed by Mayor McClellan, 
Commissioner of Police of the City of New York, and in July 
last the Mayor removed him. In a magazine article General 
Bingham now explains why he was removed and some of the 
difficulties he had to cope with. New York, he says, is in many 
respects the most lawless city in the world; law-breaking is to 
an appalling extent a safe and profitable occupation; criminals 
are discharged by the police magistrates for political reasons at 
the dictation of the political bosses; the police force is dominated 
by corrupt politicians; Tammany Hall depends upon the thou- 
sands of men engaged in the “‘ white slave traffic ” to furnish a 
sixth of the 30,000 to 50,000 illegal votes cast in close elections; 
the great majority of the city ordinances were not made to be 
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obeyed, but were made to be broken eo that some one could make 
money from the intentional] or unintentional violator of insin- 
cere law; the government of New York City costs $200,000,000 
a year, but in addition the city pays probably $100,000,000 a 
year in “graft, blackmail, and brokerage on crime.” 


The responsibility for enforcing law and scourging lawlessness in New York 
[General Bingham writes] depends mainly upon the thirty-two police magis- 
trates, all of whom are appointed by the Mayor. If the police magistrate is a 
known politician, a crook, or a thug, cases of which are entirely too frequent, 
naturally the alien judges the nation by him. If the alien accepts (for it is 
promptly offered nine times out of ten) the help of a district political leader, or 
if he pays for leniency—and innocent or guilty the chance to do so will be 
offered him—how can our country, being fairly indexed by the metropolis, grow 
anything but lawless? Rigid enforcement of the law by the criminal courts 
and the impartial infliction of penalties upon native and alien-born alike will do 
more to wipe out crime in our cities than can be accomplished by any other 
single agency. 


How it comes about that the politicians are able to control 
and make use of the poor and the population of the slums is thus 
explained by Gen. Bingham: 


The ignorant foreigners, packed into the tenements of the crowded East 
Side, are easily handled by the politicians, They are poor, they need work, and 
often charitable aid. The politician helps them to jobs. Often food, fuel, or 
medicine is supplied to a needy family by the politician who is carefully 
shepherding votes. When the criminal runs afoul of the law he sends for his 
friend the politician, and the politician furnishes bail and a lawyer, and exercises 
his influence on the police magistrate. When voting-time comes the befriended 
ones vote as the politician dictates. These are the classes who are in control of 
New York City—the metropolis of America. New York is not ruled by her . 
brains, her wealth, or her virtue—the city is ruled by the politicians who con- 
trol the poverty-stricken and criminal aliens of the East Side. 


Certain lawyers in good standing at the bar, members of 
Tammany Hall, naturally, have a monopoly of the defence of 
pickpockets as prominent in their profession as the lawyers are in 
theirs; others make a specialty of defending gambling-house 
keepers; one man boasts of his ability to obtain immunity for 
violators of the excise law. 


I recently happened into one of the criminal courts during the hearing of an 
excise case [General Bingham writes]. The patrolman who had made the 
arrest was testifying. 

* Do you know whisky ¢” he was asked by the saloon keeper’s attorney 
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“You.” 

“ How do you know it? Ever drink it ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘¢ Was the whisky in this case fermented or distilled ?” 

* Distilled, I think.” 

“Did you see it distilled ?” 

“ Ne,” 

“‘ Have you had it analysed ?” 

“We.” 

“No evidence,” interrupted the court; and addressing the defendant, 
“ Discharged.” 

Gen. Bingham says that during the first year he was at the 
head of the Police Department he could have made a million 
dollars in bribe money had he been so disposed. Bribery is 
perhaps the safest crime in the calendar. The briber and the 
bribed never do business face to face, but from three to half a 
dozen intermediaries are employed to break the trail, and it is 
almost impossible to secure a conviction for bribery or blackmail 
because of the difficulty of finding two witnesses who can swear 
that they saw the money or other valuable consideration change 
hands. Unless a trap is set and the money marked, the de- 
fendant’s attorney will demand the acquittal of his client on the 
ground that there is no evidence to prove that the money 
actually before the court was the money offered as a bribe. The 
American courts, with their strained technicalities, make it easy 
for the escape of the guilty. That bribery is carried on flag- 
tantly is proved by the fact that there are many policemen, 
Gen. Bingham says, who, on pay of from £250 to £400 own hand- 
some houses and live at the rate of not less than £1000 a year. 

Gen. Bingham explains how he was removed. He says Mayor 
McClellan wanted to use the police force as a political machine, 
which he refused to permit. As throwing an interesting sidelight 
on morals and politics, Gen. Bingham says that for two years he 
endeavoured to induce the Mayor to revoke the licences of certain 
immoral moving picture shows, but the Mayor paid no attention 
to his recommendations. Suddenly the Mayor ordered him to 
close “every such establishment on one particular Sunday. I 
asked the Mayor why he had taken such a sudden interest in the 
moving picture question, and he answered, ‘I am playing a little 
game to win the ministers.’ ” 
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Not without reason are the American newspapers beginning 
to agitate judicial reform, the weakest link in the American 
social system, which ig mainly responsible for conditions existing 
in New York and other large American cities such as have been 
pointed out by General Bingham. ‘‘In independence, honesty, 
common sense, efficiency, single-minded devotion to justice and 
the essential purposes of the law lies the salvation of our coutts,” 
says the Chicago Record Herald. ‘No really progressive lawyer 
or judge can think without indignation and disgust of existing 
conditions in the practice of the law and the administration of 
justice.” This is a more scathing criticism than a foreigner 
would feel warranted in making, but it meets with the approval 
of several leading American newspapers. Thus the Washington 
Post says: ‘The inadequacy of the law to properly punish 
crime has long been one of the weak places in our system of 
government and has brought our courts and our laws into dis- 
repute among the people of other lands.” 

The great complaint, which is also the most shocking per- 
version of justice, is the extreme length to which the courts have 
substituted common sense for refined technicalities. 


The readiness with which some courts of appeal seek technicalities on which 
a case may be remanded for a new trial is meeting with severe criticism [the 
Post remarks]. The man accused of a crime, especially that of homicide, who 
has money enough to appeal from the conviction by a trial jury is almost 
certain to secure a new trial because some technical error crept into the trial. 
The error may be trivial, it may not have caused any substantial injustice to the 
accused or exerted any influence with the jury, but if an error the court of 
appeal is too ready to reverse the case and send it back for another trial, 
entailing large expense on the community, and nearly always resulting in 
letting the criminal finally go unwhipped of justice. 


A few years ago I was discussing the administration of 
American and English justice with an eminent King’s Counsel. 
Americans have always regarded it as a great point in favour of 
their system that no distinction exists between the solicitor and 
the barrister and that the man who prepares the case for trial 
conducts it before the court. 


Our English system [my friend said] makes an action perhaps more 
expensive, but it makes justice more certain. It is a dangerous thing when a 
barrister can cross-examine his witnesses out of court. There is always a 
temptation to coach them. I have noticed in the American newspapers 
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frequent references to the enormous amount of perjury in the American courts. 
I am notatall surprised. I think it is almost impossible to avoid perjury when 
counsel can instruct a witness how to testify. If the same system were 
followed in America as in England, if American barristers were not permitted 
to see their witnesses until they confronted them in court, and if American 
judges elicited the facts from the witnesses when an impartial investigator is 
necessary, justice would, I believe, be more exact. 


But the greatest reform of all, without which the abuses now 
complained of will never be corrected, is the divorce of the bench 
from politics. It is in the lower courts that the worst evils 
exist, for it is there that unfit men, because of their political 
influence, are appointed or elected. Men of no ability and even 
less character, unable to make a decent living at the bar, offer 
themselves for appointment or election, and they are selected 
because they have proved themselves useful to the party in 
power. These are the men described by General Bingham; who 
turn pickpockets loose on the community, and impose nominal 
fines upon the keepers of gambling-houses and worse dens of 
infamy; who discharge violators of the excise law, caught 
flagrante delicto because the policeman making the arrest has not 
seen the whisky distilled or the beer brewed; who can always be 
relied upon to stand in with the criminals if they are the protégés 
and have paid their proper tribute to the ward “captain” or 
political boss. Appointments to the higher tribunals are also 
political, but no scandal attaches to these places, for invariably 
men of high legal attainments and character are selected. It is 
in the courts of first instance, especially the police courts, the 
courts of the poor and the illiterate, where the most scrupulous 
justice should prevail, that the most glaring injustice exists. 


Some years ago we had what was known as the ‘ Greenback 
Craze” in this country. Expressed in a few words, the Green- 
back theory was that money is a thing of artificial creation, 
depending upon the credit of the Government, and nothing more 
was required to make every one prosperous than for the Govern- 
ment to set its printing presses at work and turn out all the one 
dollar, and ten dollar, and hundred dollar bills that were needed. 
The more money the richer every one would be. The Green- 
backers were hooted at and told they were crazy. The currency 
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that they would liked to have seen created by legislative enact- 
ment was termed in derision “rag money” and “ fiat currency.” 
Greenbackerism died a natural death. 

A few years later it came to light again in the form of Free 
Silver. Briefly the theory of the silver men was that Govern- 
ment could fix the price of an ounce of silver. Coupled with it 
was the belief in the quantitative theory of money: that scarcity 
of a money medium depresses the price of commodities, while 
redundant currency enhances prices. The silver men were told 
that they were guilty of financial heresy; that there was only 
one absolutely stable money metal—gold ; and as gold was not 
subject to any of the ordinary laws of supply and demand the 
quantitative theory was a fallacy. Silver followed Greenbackerism 
into the limbo of error. 

To-day it looks very much as if economists would be forced 
to modify their opinions in regard to the unalterable stability of 
gold. Whatis the matter with gold? is a question that some of 
the more serious-minded papers are asking. A few years ago, 
the suggestion that harm could be done by too great a supply of 
gold would have been regarded as preposterous; now some of 
the best American economists trace to the increased output of 
the gold-mines of the world the reason for the high cost of 
living. 

It is a historical fact worth serious consideration that the present 
flood of gold is producing much the same results as those that fol- 
lowed the great discoveries of silver from the end of the sixteenth 
century and until the middle of that following. The silver from “the 
Indies”—a vague geographical definition that was sufficient— 
that deluged Europe was accompanied by an enormous rise in 
the price of commodities, which caused great distress and poverty 
among the working classes; for at that time there were no trades 
unions and the working man was unable, through the cohesive 
force of organisation, to secure an increase of his wages, In 
England three hundred years ago, as in America to-day, the 
farmers profited by the increase of the circulating medium; there 
was so much silver that the farmer demanded more of it for his 
bushel of wheat, or, put conversely, he increased the price of 
his wheat to keep pace with the cheapness of money; foralthough 
it is the popular idea that money simply buys the thing it pur- 
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chases, it is equally true to say that money is sold. When a 
man exchanges say forty shillings for a quarter of wheat, he is 
buying the wheat with his forty shillings or selling his forty 
shillings for a quarter of wheat. This is an economic truism, and 
the only excuse for restating it here is to emphasise the fact that 
money is subject to the same laws of supply and demand as other 
commodities; when there is much money in circulation. it 
cheapens itself and sells for less than when it is scarce; that is 
to say, it will purchase less of a given commodity, or, in other 
words, that commodity will advance in price. 

Since the recent great discoveries of gold, there has been all 
over the world a steady advance in prices. In the panic of the 
year before last prices dropped, and this recession to a certain 
extent supports the theory that prices bear aninverse ratio to the 
quantity of circulating medium. The panic of 1907 was accom- 
panied by a symptom never absent from financial disturbances: 
there was immediately a hoarding of money, and gold was with- 
drawn from circulation and locked up in strong boxes and secreted 
in stockings. How many millions or tens of millions were taken 
out of the banks and the ordinary channels of trade and driven 
into hiding no one can tell or even approximately estimate, but 
from the statements made in New York in October 1907 and the 
following months by bank presidents and the managers of safe 
deposit companies, it is certain that a great stock of money metal 
was secreted. The law was automatically put into operation. 
Prices fell as the stock of money in circulation decreased. As 
confidence was restored, the gold worked its way out of hiding, 
and again found its way into the banks through the channels of 
trade, and with the increase of circulating medium prices again 
tose. Prices are not quite back to the high level of 1907, but 
they are rapidly getting there, and the complaints of the high cost 
of living are universal. 

Is there a remedy? Probably not. An international agree- 
ment to limit the production of gold might have a beneficial 
result, but no nation is likely to make the proposal, and if made 
it is not probable that it would receive much consideration. No 
change in the world’s monetary standard is to be thought of. 
But while prices will continue to advance until the present sources 
of gold-supply either become exhausted, or prove too costly to be 
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profitably worked, there are some compensations. With the 
advance in commodity prices will come an increase in the wages 
of labour; rentals will appreciate, which will hit the householder 
but put money in the pocket of the landlord. Persons having 
. their money in investments yielding a fixed return will find their 
incomes reduced, or rather, their incomes will purchase less than 
heretofore, but future investments will bring a higher return. It 
will perhaps be thought that interest rates will fall; but it seems 
to me obvious that the purchaser of money, that is to say the 
borrower, will have to pay more for it in the same way that he 
has to pay more for wheat or cotton. The borrower of money is 
in no different position from the miller, who must have wheat to 
turn into flour, and is forced to pay the prevailing market rate. 
Regarding money as a commodity, the price of money keeps pace 
with the general commodity level. When there is a great deal of 
money in circulation it might be supposed that its price would fall, 
but the active demand will keep up the price. We are already 
witnessing the effect of high prices on the interest rate. Newsecu- 
rities that are being put on the market yield a larger return than 
they did a few years ago; the Government can no longer sell 
bonds at two per cent., and even three per cent. is no great induce- 
ment to lenders. 


The optimism of the American is as much temperamental as 
the love of the Italian for the sensuous riot of colour. The 
optimism of the American is part of himself, he cannot be 
deprived of it, he believes in the present and future greatness of 
his country as an article of faith. 

The rest of the world calls us great braggers. We know they think so. We 
do undoubtedly use the phrase, “ biggest in the world,” rather frequently 
[President Wheeler of the University of California recently said]. The real 
American believes this is the best country the sun ever shone upon, that it is 
particularly taken care of by the Deity and is sure to come out right in every- 
thing, and what is more, he is willing to say it, and if necessary say it through 
his nose. There is a good side to this. It is in the tremendous heat of this 
enthusiastic adoration of the nation, this religious patriotism, that America has 
become the melting-pot of the races of Europe, and is producing a new race 
neither Celtic, Slavic, Romanic nor Saxon—but an American race characterised 
by vitality, energy, good cheer, high faith; and having for its motto in golden 
letters on a field of blue the celestial bidding: ‘‘ Boost, don’t knock,” 


That sounds somewhat bombastic and not exactly what one 
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might expect from the President of a leading university, and yet 
itso exactly represents the American temperament that instead 
of being artificial it is natural, and it is simply putting into words 
what every American unconsciously thinks. Why should not the 
American be the most optimistic of all men when everything is 
“coming his way.” On the same day that I read President 
Wheeler’s rejoicing this appeared in the Philadelphia Press. 


Why worry? It is all going Uncle Sam’s way. 

The crops are big, bigger than ever, and food is going to be cheap and 
growing cheaper day by day. Work is increasing. Men are more and more 
in demand. The rate of wages dropped little in the depression. The new men 
are going on at the rate and hours of 1907, 

Every day some furnace or mill starts up. About $750,000,000 is going 
into building. Big railroads are buying rails and equipment for 1910 right 
now, so as to get it then. There is more wheat and corn, more wool and 
leather, more iron ore, coal, coke and copper to be turned out in the last four 
months of 1909 than ever before. 

Why worry? The boom ison. Prosperity has come. The United States 
never saw more of either than this coming autumn is to show. Why worry ? 


And indeed, why should the American worry ? 


A. Mavuricre Low. 


SCIENCE AND THE HOME 


Ir is a commonplace to assert that all supporters of a new 
development in educational matters must expect to be called 
upon to justify their position. And the higher they rate the 
value of their experiment, the greater is the need for them to 
obtain public recognition. The educationist, therefore, who 
confidently asserts that the new departure which he is contem- 
plating is of national importance must expect to stand the fire of 
a severe cross-examination by rather hostile counsel. The com- 
mittee who are responsible for the new King’s College (Women’s 
Department) course “ for the higher education of women in home 
science and household economics,” are by now becoming accus- 
tomed to a fire of questions being addressed to them by the 
unconvinced. ‘* Why,” they are asked, “do you advocate a 
university standard for the teaching of the science of the home ? 
How can it help any woman to manage her house to carry ‘home 
science’ beyond the usual standard of secondary schools ?” This 
second question they have been accustomed to counter by saying 
that there was no standard and indeed no obligation for the 
teaching of any Home Science whatever in secondary schools. 
Fortunately, however, the Board of Education have this year at 
last laid down the principle that in secondary schools for girls 
“the curriculum must include provision for practical instruction 
in domestic subjects,’ and that “an approved course in a com- 
bination of these subjects may for girls over fifteen years of age 
be substituted partially or wholly for science and for mathematics 
other than arithmetic.” Although the committee must welcome 
this implied recognition by the Board of Education of the impor- 
tance of their subject, they feel that it has now become more than 
ever necessary to answer the question, why should a university 
standard be exacted in the teaching of Home Science ? 
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The real, the fundamental answer appears to be that unless 

the teaching of a particular branch of knowledge or science can 
be carried up to and even beyond the university standard, such 
branch of knowledge must be content with a low place in public 
estimation, and persons of the highest type of intellect will not 
be attracted to its study. It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
what would be the result to the nation if it were openly acknow- 
ledged that the science of the home was worthy of the attention of 
women of the highest intellectual standing. No one can deny 
that advocates of the higher education of women have hitherto 
by inference laid down that the science of the home may be left 
to the stupid women, The intellectual women are carried up 
the ladder of learning treading in the footsteps of their fathers 
and brothers, The courses at the universities, where they are 
given the highest intellectual training they can obtain, have 
hitherto not differed from the courses prescribed for men. What 
can be inferred from this by the intellectual girl, looking for the 
highest development of which her mental powers are capable? 
Can it be anything but that it is not worth while for a woman of 
her brain power to study the science of home life, in fact that the 
management of home life is not worthy to be called a science at 
all? So far has the training of girls and women strayed from the 
path which it might be imagined would logically have been fol- 
lowed that, as noticed above, it is only in this very year that Home 
Science has become an essential study even in the second stage 
of the development of girls, that is in ordinary secondary schools. 
The girls in secondary schools where Home Science has not 
hitherto been studied, rather resent the establishment of such a 
course as being a step backwards in intellectual training. They 
feel, they say, as if they were going back to the elementary 
school, Can it be supposed, if all women’s colleges made Home 
Science one of the faculties which they undertook as a matter of 
course, that any such feeling would exist on the part of girls 
anxious to use their intellect to the best advantage ? 

The answer then to the question, why is it necessary that the 
teaching of Home Science should be raised to the university 
standard, is that it is vital to the nation that this, the Cin- 
derella of the sciences, should be given her proper place, and that 

an adequate course of Home Science should be recognised as 
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being what it really is—an essential part in the education of 
every woman of intellect. 

The second question which is always asked about the King’s 
College courses is as follows: ‘‘Granted that Home Science 
should be raised to its proper intellectual place, how is it pos- 
sible to attain this end? What is the course of study which it 
is necessary to advocate?”’ And here we cannot do better than 
consult the short syllabus laid down with infinite trouble by 
the distinguished educationists who form a College Board of 
Studies, to which Professor Smithells, F.R.S., is Honorary 
Adviser. That they have some authority to speak in the matter 
will, I think, be generally allowed. Their names are as 
follows : 


Professor Adamson, B.A., London. Miss Leahy, M.A., Head Mistress, 


Miss M, A. Atkinson, M.A. Girls’ High School, Croydon. 

Miss Baddeley, Training School for H.J. Mackinder, M.A. 
Domestic Science, Gloucester. Mrs. McKillop, M.A. 

Professor Bottomley, M.A., Ph.D., Miss Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A. (Vice 
F.LS. Principal). 

W. Brown, M.A. Miss Alice Ravenhill, F.R.San.I. 

Professor Dendy, D.Sc., F.R.S. Lady Riicker. 

Miss Faithfull, M.A., Principal Ladies’ Professor Simpson, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
College, Cheltenham. D.P.H. 

Professor Hewlett, M.D., F.R.C.P,, Henry L. Smith, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
D.P.H. Miss Maud Taylor, N.U.T., W.DS, 

Miss Alice Hill, B.Sc. Mrs. Woodhouse, Head Mistress, Clap- 


Professor Jackson, F.I.C., F.0.8.(Chair- | ham High School for Girls. 
man). 


Two courses of different lengths have been arranged by the 
Board of Studies— 

(1) A One Year’s Course for students of graduate stand- 
ing; and (2) a Three Years’ Course for students whose 
general education has reached the standard requisite for 
entry on University courses of the usual undergraduate 
type. 

“The main object of these courses,” to quote the introduc- 
tion to the Syllabus, “is to provide a thoroughly scientific 
education in the principles underlying the whole organisation of 
Home Life, the conduct of institutions, and other spheres of 
civic and social work in which these principles are available.” 

It only needs 2 moment’s reflection to enable us to see how 
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wide a field this comprises, for the list of subjects which Home 
Science may cover is truly appalling in its extent. It should 
certainly embrace the whole question of the feeding of the nation. 
And to provide a scientific basis for this we must go to Applied 
Chemistry. It should cover the field of sanitary science, for the 
household where the sanitary principles are understood which 
underlie the “‘ building construction, lighting, warming, ventilating, 
cleansing, decorating of dwellings, will certainly be more successful 
than the household where these are applied merely by rule of 
thumb and ancient custom.” Again, in Economics the study of 
the economics of the household “with the basic principle that 
this branch of industry is carried on for use and not for profit, 
and is therefore non-competitive,” would certainly be more than 
useful to the manager of the house. It is easy to see the applica- 
tion of Bacteriology to the science of the home, and, of course, 
the study of what are called the practical ‘‘ Domestic Arts” 
needs no explanation to the general public. 

When the use of all the above courses has been studied and 
considered, there still remains untouched the subject which most 
closely concerns the women of Britain—the training and up- 
bringing of the child. If we remember that out of ten women 
at least seven or eight are necessarily concerned with the up- 
bringing of children, either their own or those confided to their 
care by others, it will be seen of what deep national importance 
is the study by women of the scientific principles underlying the 
upbringing of the child. Every child which is born to the nation 
is, throughout the first nine years of its development—physical, 
mentaland moral—almost wholly confided to the care of women. 
And these first nine years are all-important and fully justify the 
saying of the Jesuits, “‘Give us the training of the child for its 
first nine years, and afterwards you may do what you like with 
it.’ Is it not almost incredible that women have not yet been 
taught as a necessary part of their education how much help 
science can give them in the great task which is given into their 
hands ? 

If we go back to the short syllabus of these courses we shall 
see the scientific principles, which in each branch of Home Science 
can be usefully applied to the upbringing of the child, running 
like a thread through the study of almost every subject. In 
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Sanitary Science and Hygiene, the syllabus embraces “the hygiene 
of the individual, physical, mental and moral, the sources and 
selection of foods and beverages, a statistical study of the reports 
on the Physical Welfare of Children and Adults published by 
Municipal and other authorities, together with other matter such 
as ‘Direct observations on Children in Schools and Elsewhere,’ 
which should be at the fingers’ ends of those engaged in the training 
of children.” In Bacteriology, milk and its relation to infant 
mortality is specially studied. In Psychology there is a whole 
section devoted to child psychology. In Ethics what could be 
more useful to the trainer of the child than to study “ the concep- 
tion of a developing principle in the human soul obtaining expres- 
sion only gradually and with difficulty ? ” 

For convenience’ sake these quotations have been made 
from the one-year course intended to be of a “ post-graduate” 
standard, but the same features and tendencies are to be noticed 
even more strongly developed in the syllabus for the first and 
second years’ courses intended for the three-year students. The 
third year’s course, of which the syllabus has not yet been printed, 
is intended to approximate to the post-graduate one-year course. 
The three years’ student will naturally have the advantage of a 
more detailed study of the various subjects and particularly is 
this the case in the section of general Biology. Here again we 
find at once how useful this branch of science would be to those 
who have the care of children. Biology brings us to the study 
of life itself in its origin and development, and surely those who 
have in their hands the life of the coming generation should by 
no means neglect to avail themselves of whatever help science 
can give them in the study of this branch of their subject. 

Enough has been said to prove that the Board of Studies is 
fully justified in its contention that the teaching of the Science 
of the Home is fully capable of being raised to a university 
standard. The first two points being proved: (1) that it is 
necessary for the due recognition of Home Science that its 
teaching should be raised to a university standard; and (2) that 
the teaching of Home Science is fully capable of being so raised, 
it perhaps remains to mention the names of the staff of pro- 
fessors and lecturers to whom the teaching is confided. For no 

less an authority than Sir Robert Morant reminds us this year in 
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an educational “ blue-book” that “the vitality of any systeni of 
education must depend mainly on the spirit in which it is 
worked,” and “ on the enlightened sympathy and energy of the 
teachers.’’ The names and departments of the various members 
of the staff are as follows: 


Miss M. Atkinson, M.A., Lecturer 

W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer , 

A. Dendy, D.8c., F.R.S., Professor 
Wm. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S., Director 


Economies and Ethics, 
Psychology. 

Biology. 

Physiology. 


R. T. Hewlett, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor Bacteriology. 


Miss A. Hill, B.Se., Lecturer ° » Biology. 

H. Jackson, F.1.C., F.C.S., Director ,. Chemistry. 
Mrs. McKillop, M.A., Lecturer . . Chemistry. 
Miss Minot, Lecturer . ° . » Domestic Arts. 


Miss Evelyn Morris, Assistant Lecturer Sanitary Science and Hygiene. 
Miss Aliee Ravenhill, Lecturer «¢ . Sanitary Science and Hygiene. 
H. L. Smith, B.8e., F.R.San.I., Lecturer Applied Chemistry. 

F, Taylor, M.D, M.Sc.; M.A., Lecturer Bacteriology. 

W. Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer . ‘ . Physics. 


The Vice-Principal of the Women’s Depaitment at 13 Ken- 
sington Square, is Miss Hilda Oakeley, M.A., and she will gladly 
furnish any further particulars of the curriculum to inquirers. 
The courses were only instituted in October last, but during the 
year Miss Oakeley has had many applications for teachets which 
it was impossible for her to satisfy owing to there being of course 
no students available. Some of the students, however, who took 
the post-graduate course only, have on the expiration of their 
year of study obtained excellent appointments. But in spite of 
the demand for the services of the students the question of 
whether it will be possible to put the classes on a permanent 
basis still remains open. Up to the present the funds have been 
collected by the exettions of a cominittce of private persons, but 
voluntary subscriptions cannot form a basis for a permanent 
course of education. As time goes on the committee hope that 
while the expenses of the staff; &e., will not increase, the 
increase in the number of students will be sufficient to leave a 
very small sum to bé providéd by private subscriptions. 
At present, unfortunately, this is far from being thé case, and 
it is a real and pressing question how long it will be possible to 
carry on unless the list of subseribers is very shortly enlarged. 
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The Education Committee of the Surrey County Council have 
recognised the utility of the course by granting four scholarships 
to girls capable of profiting by it, and if other education com- 
mittees would but follow their example, the question of a 
-sufficiently large number of students to cover expenses would be 
to a great extent solved. Progress, however, is necessarily slow. 
Not only has the course to be made known, but at present not a 
very large proportion of the girls who leave secondary schools 
have been educated in such a way that they can under- 
stand the value of the course, or be capable of profiting by 
it. The matter is a question of supply and demand, and the 
educationists themselves are the first people who have to be 
converted. The success of the movement lies in the hands, first, 
of the parents, who, if they are sufficiently in earnest, ultimately 
get the kind of education they demand for their children; 
secondly, of the head- mistresses of the principal girls’ schools in 
the Kingdom; thirdly, of the Education Committees throughout 
the United Kingdom; fourthly, of the Board of Education; and, 
finally, in those of the Universities themselves. Which among 
the Universities will have the honour of being the first to institute 
a degree for Domestic Science? When will the Board of Educa- 
tion strengthen the hands of the head-mistresses by making 
Domestic Science a subject which, in the words of the inspectors, 
‘‘ tells at examination” in every stage in the education of girls? 
When these changes are accomplished it may be truly said that 
a real revolution has taken place in the education of women. 
And here let it be said that the question is not solely and 
entirely one of curriculum. It is also a question of ideals. But 
as you cannot have the ideals without the curriculum, so you 
will not get the curriculum without the ideals. No “ladder of 
learning’ can be worth anything if it is broken off short in the 
middle, and as long as Home Science cannot be carried beyond 
the point at which it is left in schools of a secondary grade, the 
ideal of women’s education will remain unchanged. And truly 
this is a point which is of the utmost importance to the nation. 
It ought to be recognised that British Education is not intended, 
as Herbert Spencer maliciously concluded, “ for celibates only.” 
It ought also to be recognised that the training of children is the 
most serious vocation to which a woman can devote herself. 
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Once this is allowed, the whole matter will fall into its place quite 
naturally. It isimpossible to tell in the education of girls which 
of them will become the mothers of the future generation, and 
responsible for its home life. It is, therefore, necessary to train 
them as if they were all destined to have children, for it is 
obviously better that half a dozen too many women should be 
trained in this way, than one too few. Such training will be by 
no means thrown away, for whatever profession a woman may 
adopt, in eight cases out of ten she is obliged to be the home- 
maker as well. In the great profession entered by so many 
hundreds of women, that of teaching, the training of children is 
a necessary part, for this is the special duty which the Mother- 
land lays upon her daughters. To her sons she confides her 
defence. And many people are beginning to think that no man 
has done his duty to his country unless he can answer the question : 
“Am I ready? Have I taken the trouble to prepare myself if 
my country should call upon me to defend her?’’ Into the hands 
of her daughters the Motherland puts the training of her children. 
And every womanalso should be prepared to answer the question: 
“Am I ready? Have I taken the trouble to prepare myself if 
my country should confide to me the care of her children?” For 
this is woman’s National Service. And can any system of 
education which is not based on this fundamental fact be 
defended either on the ground of logic or of common sense ? 


Amy STRACHEY. 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Durine the nineteenth century, amidst a great mass of legisla- 
tion affecting our legal machinery, three statutes or groups of 
statutes stand out pre-eminent in respect of their complexity 
and importance. The first is the Judicial Committee Act of 
1833, frequently referred to as Lord Brougham’s Act; the second 
is the Small Debts Act of 1846, and is the foundation of our 
modern County Courts; and the third comprehends a whole 
series which bears the name of the Judicature Acts. Itis with 
the latter that the present article is mainly concerned, and it is 
these Acts which are popularly, but not, perhaps, correctly, 
supposed to have created the greatest change in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

These Acts were the outcome of a Royal Commission con- 
sisting of a large number of the most eminent lawyers, statesmen, 
and men of business of the day, of whom Sir John Hollams is 
the only survivor, which sat for about half a dozen years. The 
question arises, but it can hardly be said to have been adequately 
considered, Is justice more accessible, less costly, more expedi- 
tious, better administered? The answer to all these questions 
can only be an emphatic negative. On the whole, things have 
been left much as they were, though incidental improvements 
have been effected; but in some respects the alterations 
brought about have been very much for the worse. In 
his Victorian Chancellors Mr. Atlay writes: “Except for 
the fact that upon the abolition of the Welsh Judicial 
Kstablishment in 1830 each of the three Courts” (King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer) “had been given an 
additional Judge, the strength of the Bench on the accession of 
William IV. was the same as it had been on the demise of 
Richard 1.” The statement would still be substantially accurate 
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if Edward VII. were substituted for William IV. It would be 
incredible if it were not true that Scotland, with one-seventh of 
the population of England and Wales, has more than double the 
number of judges with unlimited jurisdiction over personal 
estate. In England we have fifteen Common Law judges, six 
Chancery and two Probate and Admiralty judges, whereas in 
Scotland, in addition to the thirteen members of the Court of 
Session, there are about twenty Sheriffs Principal, and as many 
Sheriffs Substitute, each of whom, under the Sheriff Courts Act 
of 1877, has jurisdiction without limit of amount in respect of 
personalty and to the extent of £1000 or £50 a year over herit- 
able property. It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that 
the office of Sheriff Substitute, an office now directly under the 
Crown, is open to “law agents,” a term which includes 
“ Writers to the Signet, solicitors in the Supreme .Court, procu- 
rators in any Sheriff Court, and every person entitled to practise 
as an agent in a court of law in Scotland.” 

The most remarkable feature of the Judicature Act of 1873 
is its utter disregard of the labours of the Judicature Commission. 
Local courts, mercantile courts, simplified procedure, mixed 
tribunals composed of business men and lawyers, are among the 
recommendations of the Commission. In 1872 a large majority, 
including Sir Roundell Palmer himself, recommended the in- 
clusion of the County Courts in the High Court. Two of the 
dissentients, Sir William Erle and Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Coleridge, took little share in the labours of the Commission ; 
and the position of Lord Cairns, who did not sign the majority 
report, is not accurately stated either in the last report of the Bar 
Council or in those of Lord Gorell’s recent Committee. The 
great Tory Chancellor did not object to the extension of County 
Court jurisdiction, for he subsequently introduced a Bill himself 
with that object; what he did object to was the proposed 
suppression of local courts, of which the principal one was that 
of the County Palatine, Lancaster. Lord Selborne’s main 
purpose, happily not effected, appears to have been the abolition 
as an appellate court of the House of Lords. There was, indeed, an 
academical discussion on the differences between law and equity, 
which it was carefully explained were not to be fused under 
the Bill, but were to be administered by the same tribunal. 
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Undoubtedly in this respect a valuable reform was effected, 
though improvements had already been made by the Common 
Law Procedure Acts. The scheme was ambitious, and Lord 
Selborne was prouder of his Act than of anything he had 
achieved during his brilliant career. But its condemnation is really 
implied in his own observation that the Bill passed in substan- 
tially the same form as that in which it had been introduced. Itso 
happened that the two most eminent lawyers of the day, Cairns 
and Selborne, had been trained and had practised at the 
Chancery Bar, a stately but virtually monastic body, having 
little contact with the daily needs of ordinary litigants, who, to 
use a favourite phrase of the late Lord Morris, wanted neither 
law nor equity, but justice. The new Court of Appeal, proposed 
in the Bill of 1873, which was to take the place:of the House of 
Lords, was magnificent on paper, but was doomed to extinction, 
or, rather, was strangled at its birth. The operation of the Bill 
was postponed till November 1874, and subsequently till Novem- 
ber 1875. Strange to say, Scottish lawyers strongly objected 
to the suppression of the Lords, though there was no provision 
for the presence, and rarely the actual presence, in that august 
tribunal of any Scottish lawyer. Thus the House of Lords, and 
also the Judicial Committee, which under the scheme was to 
vanish with the Lords, were happily preserved. Speaking of the 
Judicature Acts as a whole, the late Lord Esher said that their 
effect had been to introduce into Common Law actions all the 
complications and intricacies of the old Court of Chancery. — 

In respect of the two highest tribunals, the great Imperial 
Court of the Judicial Committee and the House of Lords, the 
most amazing fact is the large extent to which reliance is placed 
on what may be termed casualand voluntary labour. The former 
was reconstituted by Lord Brougham’s Act of 1833, which was 
for the time a remarkable achievement, and is still the governing 
enactment. It constituted as members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee the Lord Chancellor, ex-Lord Chancellors, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery, the heads 
of the three Common Law courts, the Vice-Chancellor of England, 
a Baron of the Exchequer, the judge of the Court of Admiralty, 
the judge of the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the chief judge in Bankruptcy, two other persons to be 
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appointed (without salary), and two who had held judicial office 
“in the East Indies, or any of his Majesty’s dominions beyond 
the seas.” To each of the two latter an allowance was made of 
£400 a year. By a recent Act, when, as is now the case, there is 
only one member of the Committee who answers the description 
of such a retired judge, he is to receive the whole £800. No 
Colonial member appears ever to have been appointed under this 
provision of the Act, and for some years the retired Indian 
judges were described in the reports as “assessors.” No change 
was made in the Committee until the passage of the Act of 1871, 
when four paid Judges were appointed, of whom Sir Robert Collier 
(Lord Monkswell) was one, whose promotion gave rise to the 
famous controversy in which Mr. Gladstone was so bitterly 
assailed by Chief Justice Cockburn. Then in 1876 the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act illustrated in a striking manner the penuriousness 
of the Government in the administration of justice. The Act of 
1871 was not, indeed, repealed, but was left to exhaust itself by 
the efflux of time, and one new Lord of Appeal in ordinary— 
with a life peerage—was to be appointed when there were two 
vacancies in Downing Street, under the Act of 1871, which has 
now long ceased to be operative. Thus in place of four judges 
who under the Act of 1871 were available for service at 
the Privy Council alone, there were to be the same number for 
the House of Lords as well as the Judicial Committee, any 
member of the latter who happened to be a peer being competent 
to sit in the Lords. By the amending Act of 1887, Scottish and 
Irish judges, or ex-judges, wece made eligible for the Privy 
Council; and this is the qualification under which Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Shand sat, and Lord Ashbourne and Lord Dunedin occa- 
sionally sit, on the Privy Council. Thus the two final Courts of 
Appeal were deliberately weakened by the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts. If the Act of 1871 had been made’ permanent there would 
still only have been nine paid members available for the two 
greatest tribunals in the world. When once the question of life 
peerages—successfully opposed in 1855 in the Wensleydale case 
—was settled, it is astonishing that so liberal-minded a Chancellor 
as Lord Cairns should have restricted the number to four. If it 
had been made possible to create any superior judge a peer for 
life, the two appellate courts might never have been reduced to 
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the dangerous weakness in which they now stand, and have for 
many years stood. Lord Rosebery’s Act of 1895, by which 
judges and retired judges from “over the seas” are made 
eligible for the Committee, cannot be said, in the absence of 
definite provisions for attendance and remuneration, to have been 
particularly successful, though Sir Henry de Villiers, Sir Henry 
Strong, Sir Henri Elzear Taschereau, and Sir Samuel Way have 
occasionally sat in Downing Street. The Act passed about a 
year ago by the present Chancellor, which enlarges the scope 
of Lord Rosebery’s Act, has hitherto proved a dead letter. A 
measure for the strengthening of the “Final Court of Appeal” 
—which at the time was understood to mean the Judicial Com- 
mittee—was promised in the late Queen’s last Speech from the 
Throne, but was never even introduced. The modest room on 
the first floor back in Downing Street has for generations been 
the real centre of the British Empire. The appeal to the 
Sovereign in Council is the one link which binds to the Mother 
Country every colony and dependency, every remote protectorate, 
every provisional jurisdiction, and every Consular Court through- 
out the King’s dominions, and the places where, by treaty with 
foreign Powers, British justice is administered for the benefit of 
British residents. Yet successive Governments have taken little 
pains to secure the adequacy in numbers and learning of the men 
upon whom this overwhelming burdenis cast, and for long periods 
full effect has not even been given to the statutory powers of 
the Act of 1833. For years the late Sir Richard Couch was, and 
Sir Arthur Wilson now is, the only representative of India, or 
“‘his Majesty’s dominions over the seas,” on the Board. And 
yet symptoms of grave discontent—one might almost say danger 
—manifested themselves during the debates on the Common- 
wealth of Australia Bill in 1900, and have since found expression 
in New Zealand. The mainstay of the tribunal has been the 
succession of eminent men who have given their services either 
gratuitously or for a mere pittance—Lord Kingsdown, Lord 
Hobhouse, Sir Richard Couch, each of whom sat assiduously on 
the Committee for twenty years; Lord Campbell, Sir Joseph 
Napier, Mr. Flanagan, Mr. Mountague Bernard, Sir James Colville, 
and others. 

It is a singular but characteristic circumstance that the two 
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final tribunals are really nothing more than committees—the one 
of that heterogeneous quasi-political body the Privy Council, 
the other of a legislative chamber. In both the same hap- 
hazard, happy-go-lucky way of doing things has been adopted. 
This has been even more the ease in the House of Lords than in 
the Privy Council. The story of the House of Lords in its judicial 
character has been recently told, with amazing illustrations, by 
Mr. Beven in the Law Quarterly. We all know how Lord Eldon 
in the House used to affirm or reverse or vary his own decisions 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but few of us had realised, before the interest- 
ing speech of Lord Spencer before the Committee for Privileges 
in Lord Kinross’s case—the question being whether a peer could 
act as counsel at the Bar of the House of Lords—that the prac- 
tice lasted to a time within the memory of men on the threshold 
only of old age. Lord Spencer told the Committee that when 
he was a very young member of the House—he succeeded in 
1857—he was one day asked to form a quorum on the hearing 
ofan appeal. There is, even under the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts, no express prohibition of a lay peer’s hearing and voting 
on appeals. The right had been abandoned and never reasserted 
since the famous appeal of Daniel O’Connell more than half a 
century ago; but Lord Denman in 1883 purported to vote in 
Bradlaugh v. Clarke against the allowance of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
appeal. No notice, however, of his presence is taken in the Law 
Reports. | 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that Lord Cairns failed to realise 
the inadequacy of the provision made by his Act of 1876. The 
House was then strong both in numbers and quality. There 
were three ex-Lord Chancellors—Lords Chelmsford, Hatherley, 
and Selborne—and Lords Coleridge and Penzance were also 
available. There had been times—during the ’sixties—when 
there were four or five ex-Chancellors, more, in fact, than there 
were pensions provided. During the last twenty years there have 
never been more than two; and from Lord Herschell’s death, 
more than eight years ago, till the accession of the present 
Government there was no retired Chancellor. Lords Bramwell, 
Shand, and Field have gone the way of all flesh, and Lord 
Brampton’had not sat for several years before his death. Thus 
it has now become unsafe to rely on the non-official element, 
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which in former years lent so much strength to the House. Of 
the three Scottish and two Irish peer judges, Lord Dunedin is 
the only one who has ever sat to hear appeals. Moreover, the 
old practice, which was habitual in Common Law appeals, of 
consulting the judges has fallen into desuetude. The last occa- 
sion was Allen v. Flood, in 1897, and the last but one was Dalton 
v. Angus, in 1881. In a recent decision of the House on the law 
of negligence, the governing judgment was that of a brilliant 
Chancery lawyer, and the decision itself, hesitatingly acquiesced 
in by the Lord Chancellor, has by competent authority been 
held to be in contradiction to long-settled doctrines of the 
Common Law. 

But the most disastrous result of the Judicature Acts is to 
be seen in the Court of Appeal. The Court of Appeal in Chancery 
lasted for about twenty-five years, from 1851 to the commence- 
ment of the Judicature Acts, 1873-75. It is now rightly thought 
that a Court of Appeal ought to be constituted of more than two 
members, and little use has been made of the recent Act enabling, 
with the consent of the parties, two judges to constitute a court. 
But the court was occasionally reinforced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Lords Justices who sat—among them Knight- 
Bruce, Lord Cranworth, Turner, Lord Cairns, Wood (Lord 
Hatherley), James, and Mellish—were men of exceptional dis- 
tinction. In Common Law there are not two opinions, and all 
the old men of the profession agree with the recently expressed 
view of Mr. Justice Grantham, that the old Court of Exchequer 
Chamber was immensely superior to our present Court of Appeal. 
The Exchequer Chamber was composed of members of two of 
the Common Law courts, who sat to revise the decisions of the 
third. It consisted of from five to ten judges—usually half a 
dozen or more—all of whom were, from practice and daily expe- 
rience as judges of first instance, fully conversant with the law 
which they had to administer, and actuated in part by the spirit 
of wholesome rivalry which existed between the three Courts. 
For this was substituted a tribunal of three, two of whom were 
usually lawyers trained in the Court from which the appeal was 
brought, and the third was wholly new to the work. On one 
occasion, when Bramwell, L.J., was sitting to hear a Chancery 
appeal, he used language to this effect: ‘“‘ As I know nothing of 
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the subject before the Court, and am hardly familiar even with 
the technical language to which I have been listening, I can only 
express my respectful concurrence with the judgments which 
have been delivered.”’ The education of the judges themselves 
is no doubt one of the functions of a Court; but it was an odd 
device to set a man to learn a new subject at the age of sixty or 
more. But the theory that the Court of Appeal should con- 
sist of three Equity and three Common lawyers has more 
than once been departed from, as when A. L. Smith was pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeal, and the present Lord Chief 
Justice became Master of the Rolls in succession to Sir Nathaniel 
(Lord) Lindley. It has not infrequently happened that two 
Common lawyers have sat with one Chancery judge to hear 
Chancery appeals. This happened but the other day, when the 
Court of Appeal reversed the decision of a Chancery judge, 
which, however, was promptly restored by the House of Lords. 
In truth, the utility of a separate Court of Appeal is open to 
grave doubt. The man who hears nothing but appeals loses 
touch with the concrete facts of life; he is, as it were, leit behind 
the process of evolution ceaselessly at work in society. A 
Common Law Chancellor would never have abolished the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, which had always been regarded with 
the greatest respect and veneration. There was, moreover, 
under the old system less opportunity for the dominance, such 
as the late Lord Esher exercised, of one strong personality over 
a whole Court. 

The necessity of this variety of persons and experience was 
also realised in the House of Lords, who were habitually advised 
by the Common Law judges, and in the Privy Council, in which 
several of them were competent to sit. It is a common complaint 
that the judges of to-day are inferior to the men of a generation 
ago. It is unfortunately true that we have no Blackburn, Bram- 
well, Willes, or Bowen among us; but is not the decadence also 
in part due to the restriction of the functions of the judges them- 
selves ? 

Whatever views may be entertained of the Judicature Acts, 
there can be no question of the enormous benefit which the 
County Courts, established in 1846, have conferred upon the 
country. They amply deserve the eulogy pronounced upon them 
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by Judge Sir Thothas Snagge in his essay on the jubilee of 
County Courts. Originally, only small debt courts, with a juris- 
diction to the extent of £20, which in a few years was raised to 
£50, their powers have been immensely extended by a series of 
_ Acts of Parliament. It is extraordinary that so much opposition 
should have been shown to the extension of the Contract juris- 
diction to £100 in the case of Courts which already in some eases 
had unlimited jurisdiction in Bankruptcy, to the extent of 
£10,000 in winding-up, £300 in Admiralty, and £500 in Equity ; 
not to speak of the difficult labours thrown upon them by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. They have grown to such im- 
portance that the sums involved in two or three of the largest 
of them far exceed what is recovered in the High Court (of course 
excluding the Chancery Division) both in London and Middlesex, 
and on all the circuits. The Act of 1846 was the first decentralis- 
ing effort made by the Legislature in the nineteenth century. 
Other Acts have been passed for the suppression -of local juris- 
dictions. The Welsh circuits, including the Chief Justiceship of 
Chester, were abolished in 1830, and the episcopal jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely was taken away 
in 1836. It is true that in the same year the court of the Vice- 
Warden of the Stannaries, within the Duchy of Cornwall, was 
reconstituted ; but it was abolished in 1896. Sir Thomas Snagge 
tells us that there were no fewer than 280 of these local courts. 
Some have survived, and even flourished, the most important 
being the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster. That Court has 
the full jurisdiction of the Chancery Division. Thirty years ago 
the office of Vice-Chancellor, which had been held by Lord Justice 
James and Vice-Chancellor Wickens was not incompatible with a 
large practice at the Bar; but the present Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Leigh Clare, and his three predecessors, Sir Henry Fox Bristowe, 
Sir W. F. Robinson, and Sir Samuel Hall, have confined themselves 
to their judicial work, which has immensely increased. The 
Chancery of Durham has also grown, and the Court of Passage 
at Liverpool, the Salford Hundred Court, and the Bristol Tolzey 
Court transact a considerable amount of judicial business. Within 
recent years attempts, more or less successful, have been made 
to revive ancient courts at Preston and Worcester. The Act of 
1846 was a great effort, and the County Courts, as we have seen, 
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have, as civil tribunals, become really more important than the 
High Court itself; but, though new jurisdictions have been con- 
ferred, no addition has been made to the number of these Courts, 
of which there are still about fifty, as there were half a century 
ago. But the divisions of jurisdiction are as anomalous and 
absurd as anything else in our administration, or, in other words, 
as they well could be. The bankruptcy of a Rothschild—if such 
a thing is conceivable—might be carried through before a 
judicial officer with £1500 or £1800 a year, and by solicitors with- 
out the aid of counsel; but, to take an actual instance, if a 
gentleman says to a third party that a lady has stolen his little 
dog, a High Court judge of £5000 a year and learned counsel 
instructed by solicitors must be employed in the resulting action. 
Quo quid ineptius ? 

The absurdities of the circuit system have, as far back 
as the memory of the oldest of us goes, been the subject 
of constant criticism. The cost of these state visits of the 
judges to the towns and villages of England would suffice to 
afford an adequate salary—from £1000 to £1500 a year—to a 
dozen judges with the old County Court jurisdiction of £50 in 
contract. In 1905 there were twenty-eight towns in which no 
more than five cases were entered, and thirty-seven in which five 
or fewer cases were actually tried. In small country places one 
often sees the announcement that a dentist will attend between 
certain hours on market-day. That is the practice in the 
twentieth century in the administration of civil justice in com- 
munities like Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns of 
a population counted by hundreds of thousands. By persistent 
agitation Manchester and Liverpool have won something approach- 
ing to a continuous administration. It would be incredible if 
it were not true that a case in Admiralty involving more than 
£300 has to be brought from Newcastle to London. The inevit- 
able result is that in any but large cases it does not pay to 
enforce contracts in this country. An article some years ago in 
the Times, based obviously on esoteric knowledge, showed by 
statistics that where amounts of £300 or £400 were involved the 
costs usually exceeded the sum in dispute. The judicial statistics 
point irresistibly to the same conclusion. In 1905, on all the circuits, 
less than £100,000 was recovered. In London and Middlesex 
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the sum was about £430,000. If justice were brought to every 
man’s door—as Mr. Choate boasted on one occasion, by way of 
taunt to the late Lord Chief Justice, it is in the United States— 
the figures would be far larger, and the proportion widely dif- 
. ferent; and under such a state of things the provinces—to use the 
old-fashioned word—would contribute four or five times as much 
as London and Middlesex to the total, instead of contributing 
about one quarter only, as the home district. In the County 
Courts the sum recovered or awarded was nearly two and a 
quarter millions. 

Since these lines were written the Lord Chancellor has intro- 
duced a Bill to enable a plaintiff to begin his action, whatever 
the amount, in a County Court, with unconditional power to the 
defendants to have it removed to the High Court. But this 
clause was rejected by the House of Lords, though it was only an 
extension of the jurisdiction already exercised in hundreds of 
instances by consent of the parties. These things are all to be 
gathered from the annual Civil Judicial statistics—an instructive 
volume of which law officers and judges seem to keep themselves 
in blissful ignorance. The facts are hardly satisfactory. But in 
the volume of the Criminal statistics some of the figures are 
simply appalling. In 1905, out of 9937 persons committed for 
safe custody before trial no fewer than 450, or 4°3 per cent., were 
detained for periods of twelve weeks or upwards. In one case 
the imprisonment of a presumably innocent man extended to 
thirty-eight weeks, and forty-four were kept in gaol from seven- 
teen to nineteen weeks. The late Lord Chancellor passed an Act 
a few years ago to enable magistrates to grant bail on the 
prisoner’s own recognisances. The Act has been practically 
inoperative. Most of these unhappy people would prefer gaol to 
bail, for they would have little chance of employment with a 
criminal charge hanging over them. The average time of deten- 
tion is about eight weeks. No small proportion of these unfor- 
tunates are subsequently acquitted. The late Mr. Justice Wright 
—alone, apparently, among the judges—denounced this cruel 
injustice as a disgrace to a civilised State. This is the way to 
make criminals, to turn men who might otherwise be decent 
citizens into men like Vautrin in Balzac’s novels, regarding society 
as their natural enemy. 
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In every department it is hardly too much to say the 
Judicature Acts have made things worse than before. The House 
of Lords is not numerically stronger, notwithstanding the four 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, than it was thirty or forty years 
ago. It is substantially much weaker, in consequence of the 
abandonment of the attendance of the judges. The Privy 
Council, as has been said, is weaker both by the expiration of 
the Act of 1871 and by the reduction of the quorum from four, 
as it was under Brougham’s Act of 1833, to three. The Court of 
Appeal for Common Law actions is by general admission much 
inferior to the old Exchequer Chamber. The Puisne judges 
have been degraded from their ancient status. Some of their 
powers have wisely been vested in the County Courts, and in 
Workmen’s Compensation cases they have no voice, as the suitor 
goes from the County Court to the Court of Appeal, whither also 
are now taken applications for new trial. They no longer advise 
the House of Lords; they no longer sit on the Judicial Committee. 
In a word, their duties are far less of a liberal education to them 
than were those of their brethren before the Judicature Acts. 
The Chancery Bench alone remains unaffected; but the present 
Court of Appeal in Chancery actions is certainly no better than 
that which it has replaced. 

It has been suggested that a new Royal Commission should 
be appointed ; but it is not easy to imagine what new materials 
for the solution of the problem could be provided beyond the 
voluminous evidence collected a generation ago. All the reforms 
of the last forty years have been effected by conferring greater 
powers on the County Courts, and the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Act, 1877, furnishes a model—as, indeed, does the Scottish system 
as a whole, notably, for example, in the admirable system of 
advocates and agents for the poor, and of public prosecution—of 
the lines which might be followed. If the County Courts received 
the full status of the High Court, and, say, another fifty judges 
were appointed, with the jurisdiction of the existing County 
Courts minus the special powers conferred by statute, we should 
still have far fewer judges in proportion to population than any 
English-speaking community in the world. A writer to the 
Times some years ago estimated that if we adopted the scale of 
Canada we should need 1000 judges, and stated that Maryland, 
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with a population somewhat less than that of Wales, possessed 
some thirty-eight judges of our High Court status. With such a 
reinforcement it might also be possible to establish four or five 
provincial Courts of Appeal, constituted, like the old Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, of the judges of first instance, and composed 
of a minimum of five judges, from whom an appeal should lie 
straight to the House of Lords. That august tribunal would, of 
course, have to be-strengthened, and should never consist of fewer 
than seven judges. This could easily be effected by an enlarge- 
ment of the power of creating life peers. It has long been the 
custom to make retired judges members of the Privy Council. If 
they were made life peers there would probably be always men 
enough for a house of seven or more members. Many eminent 
men have rendered valuable service after their resignation in 
Downing Street; of those living may be instanced Sir Edward 
Fry, Sir Ford North, and Sir Alfred Wills. But for the accident 
of being childless, the admirable and witty judgments in the 
Lords of Lord Bramwell would probably have been lost to the 
country and to legal literature, and Lords Hobhouse, Field, 
Shand, and Brampton might never have sat in the Court of Final 
Appeal. Certainly it is hardly decent that three judges, how- 
ever eminent, should be able by a bare majority to reverse the 
unanimous decision of half a dozen judges or more of the tribunals 
from which the appeal is brought. The question of appeals, 
especially to the Judicial Committee and the House of Lords, was 
discussed in the House in February 1856, and the speeches are 
reported fully in the second volume of Macqueen’s Scotch Appeal 
Cases. 

Such an enlargement of our judicature as is here suggested 
need not entail any great demand on the Exchequer. The whole 
present outlay—apparently, from the judicial statistics, in 
which there is no separation of the net expenditure, as applied 
to civil and criminal justice—is not more than £280,000. But 
there is an idea—rooted, at all events, in the professional mind— 
that in the nature of things a judge should be paid £5000 a year. 
No other country in the world pays half so much. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States receives only 
£2100, and the other eight members of the court £2000 a year. 
If the judges in London were paid £2500, and those in the 
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country from £1500 to £2000, their emoluments would be equal 
to those of the highest public servants in other departments, 
It is said that men at the Bar make incomes far exeeeding those 
of the judges. This argument is founded on a double fallacy; 
first that the best advocates make the best judges, whereas some 
of the greatest judges of the last century never made large 
incomes at the Bar, as, for example, Willes, who never took silk, 
and Blackburn, who at the time of his promotion was a law 
reporter. The same might be said of one or two actual, or 
recent, judges; and of one of them—not, however, among the best 
—it would not be far from the truth to say that one year’s 
judicial salary would represent the gains of his whole forensic 
career. The other fallacy is that fees would be as high under 
decentralisation as they are under our highly centralised system. 
It is more probable that the cost of litigation would be dimi- 
nished by considerably more than half, The judges are, it is not 
too much to say, the spoiled children of theState. After years of 
overwork at the Bar, at the age usually of about fifty-five, they 
go to the Bench, and if after a few years’ work they break down 
they receive an enormous pension, to which in any event they 
are entitled after fifteen years’ service. Is there any reason in 
the world why, as with humbler folk, the pension should not be 
in proportion to the number of years of service ? 

It is strange that the modern tendency to decentralisation 
and to local government, shown particularly by the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1888 and 1894, should have had so little effect in 
legal administration or on the Bar. It is perhaps that the evil 
or grievance cannot be defined by metes and bounds, and is not 
seen to affect any definite class of people. The briefless cannot 
agitate, and the junior Bar—even that small section of it which 
is not briefless—have no will or mind of their own, but blindly 
follow their leaders. It is the most poverty-stricken and un- 
improving body of educated men in the world. There are some 
4000 out of the 10,000 men called to the Bar who practise or 
purport to practise, if one may judge by names on the doors of 
chambers. Of these all but about 400 or 500 are in London. 
But it is pretty safe to say that not one man in six makes a 
living, At the highest it is a profession of only some 600 or 700 
eflective members, In a famous passage Coke describes tho 
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Inns of Court in the seventeenth century as the most famous 
university devoted to legal studies in the world. No one would 
so describe them now. The late Lord Russell of Killowen gave 
an address in Lincoln’s Inn in which he advocated the establish- 
ment of schools of law, being impressed, no doubt, by his visit 
to America. Lord Macnaghten promptly poured cold water on 
the scheme; and, indeed, under present conditions, how could any 
thoughtful man believe in the feasibility of any such project on 
a large scale? The Bar opposes any real change. The prosperous 
minority is too busy—and, it must be added, too materialised— 
to care for or to devise improvement; the majority are too 
depressed, or even too hopeless, to make any attempt. The 100 
or 150 men who attend what is called “the General Meeting of 
the Bar” denounced the recent County Court Act, which extended 
the jurisdiction to £100. The Council made a futile attempt to 
induce quarter sessions to exclude solicitors from audience in 
licensing questions. The profession is, if the truth is to be 
told, in a state of decadence. As far back as 1872 Lord Justice 
Mellish deplored the fact that the best men of the old universities 
no longer came to the Bar. The present Lord Chancellor has 
already, in his Criminal Appeal Act, and the addition of another 
judge to the Common Law Bench, shown the zeal of a reformer. 
Even if no comprehensive Bill is passed by the present Govern- 
ment the area of County Court jurisdiction is sure to be extended, 
and each extension has meant in the past, and will unquestion- 
ably mean in the future, a large loss to the Bar, and a correspond- 
ing gain to solicitors. In Scotland the great bulk of legal 
business is in the hands of what we term in England the “lower 
branch of the profession.” But there are only about 400 
advocates in Scotland, and fully half a hundred good or fairly 
good appointments open to them. They are hardly, at all 
events, like the English Bar, a starving profession. Facts are 
stubborn, theories elusive, and the whole stream of tendency 
and the whole drift of legislation point to fusion as the inevitable 
end. The needs of society must be considered more than the 
rules and etiquette of an over-conservative profession. Nine 
lawsuits out of ten would be carried through more expeditiously, 
and at a vastly smaller cost, if one man did the whole work from 
start to finish. Men, reasonably enough, prefer to suffer in- 
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justice rather than go to law, and the High Court itself is 
becoming, as some of the County Courts are ceasing to be, a 
mere small debt court, for the average sum recovered in actions 
is only about £50. There would be no need in the first instance 
formally to sever the two branches, but it might be enacted that 
a barrister should be authorised to do a solicitor’s work and 
enter into partnership with a solicitor. It is already perfectly 
lawful for a barrister to take instructions direct from his client 
and appear in court without the intervention of a solicitor. It 
was so decided by Lord Campbell and the Queen’s Bench judges 
in Doe d. Bennett v. Hale in 1850. There is only one profession 
in the United States and Canada, and, indeed, in most of our 
colonies. In one or two colonies the change from two to one 
profession has been made in recent years. There is no case, it 
is believed, of a change in the contrary direction. More and 
more university men are becoming solicitors, fewer and fewer 
barristers. Meanwhile the study of law at the universities 
flourishes and abounds. The number of men in the law schools 
at Oxford and the Law Tripos at Cambridge tends steadily to 
increase. The accomplished men of past generations—men who 
were fine scholars as well as learned lawyers, men of the type 
of Bowen and Wright—are dying out, and few indeed survive. 
With wise legislation they may reappear; but it is to be feared 
that no Government which makes an attempt at real reform 
will find much co-operation from the Bar. 

A Law REPoRTER. 


A CANADIAN EXPERIMENT 


Tue struggle between capital and labour is probably the most 
tremendous problem of our time, and it will be interesting to 
many to trace briefly the inception, enactment, and operation of 
a measure emanating from the Parliament of the Dominion of 
Canada in the spring of 1907, which appears to mark some real 
advance in labour legislation. Let it be stated at the outset 
that it is not pretended for a moment that Canada has devised 
any golden rule for the settlement of labour disputes, or dis- 
covered any panacea for ills of society that are as ancient as 
history itself. A moment’s reflection will show that the acute 
tension that exists to-day between capital and labour is but a 
phase, though at the moment the most obtrusive phase, of the 
eternal problem or fact of poverty which has plagued philosophers 
and law-makers from Plato and Lycurgus to John Morley and 
John Burns. The problem may be ultimately solved by the 
regeneration and spiritualisation of human nature, but it would 
probably be easier to start the race anew on some other planet 
than to look to such a process for an antidote to present evils. Old 
Sir Thomas More’s sixteenth-century comment in Utopia: “ For it 
is not possible for all things to be well unless all men were good, 
which I think will not be yet for these many years,” is equally 
true of to-day. A less ambitious but speedier and more prac- 
ticable method of relieving the present situation than that 
offered by either of the alternatives named may help to hold us 
up awhile yet under the increasing burdens of civilisation. 
This perhaps is the limit of a reasonable hope, and something in 
the nature of such relief appears to have been devised to meet 
the necessities of the industrial struggle in Canada. 

The principles involved in the new legislation are not, of 
course, novel—one may doubt if any new principle remains to be 
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enunciated in the twentieth century—and the machinery of the 
measure is not, as already intimated, warranted to work 
miracles. The former are the familiar peace-making methods of 
conciliation, investigation, and compulsion, blended, however, in 
a somewhat original fashion; and the latter has proved itself 
strong enough and ingenious enough to meet a severe strain, 
though, being still somewhat experimental in character, it may 
be susceptible of improvement. 

The Canadian law is fully entitled ‘‘An Act to Aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and Lock-outs in Mines and 
Industries Connected with Public Utilities,” but-is known more 
briefly as “The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.” 
Popularly it is known as the “Lemieux Act,” taking the name of 
the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Minister of Labour in the Dominion 
Government, who skilfully piloted the measure through the House 
of Commons, and has had charge of its administration since it 
became law on March 22, 1907. 

First as to the origin of the measure. In themonth of March 
1906 some hundreds of miners employed in coal-mines at Leth- 
bridge, Alta., went on strike. Little attention was paid to the 
matter by the public. The Dominion Government, through the 
Department of Labour, offered to intervene as conciliator, this 
being the only right it had in the matter at the time, and its 
services were refused. The mines affected are a hundred miles 
east of the Rockies, a little south of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and largely supply the residents of Southern 
Alberta and Southern Saskatchewan withfuel. During the spring 
and summer of 1906 a very large immigration occurred into these 
vast and fertile prairie districts, and this fact, emphasising the 
effect of the decreased output of coal consequent on the strike, 
threatened to produce a shortage of fuel which, with the approach 
of the winter season, alarmed the public men of thecountry. In 
view of the public emergency, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada, was sent by the Dominion 
Government to the scene of the strike, and succeeded in effecting 
an agreement by virtue of which the men returned to work on 
December 1. The worst effects of a coal famine were averted, 
but the supply of coal throughout the winter was limited and 
caused considerable hardship at some points, the situation being 
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accentuated by the unusual severity of the winter that followed 
and the consequent difficulties of transportation. It was above 
all evident that if the strike had continued throughout the winter 
great distress would have resulted, not alone to the strikers, as is 
more or less inevitable in every instance of a prolonged labour 
struggle, but to the general public, a less frequent consequence of 
such strife. In his report to the Government on the causes and 
settlement of the Lethbridge coal strike, Mr. King suggested 
legislation making investigation into a dispute in a coal-mine or 
public utility industry a necessary preliminary to a strike on the 
part of the men or a lock-out on the part of the employers. The 
warning of the Lethbridge strike had been taken well to heart, 
and a bill was immediately framed with a view to [the protection 
of the public interests, so far as this could be done without undue 
interference with the rights of the individuals. The Labour Bill 
became the feature of the session, and emerged from Parliament 
on March 22, 1907, known, as we have seen, in popular parlance, 
as ‘‘The Lemieux Act.” 

Briefly, the Act makes it a criminal offence, punishable by 
heavy fine, to bring about without a preliminary inquiry before 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation established under the 
Act, a strike or lock-out in a mining property, agency of trans- 
portation or communication or public service utility, including 
railways whether operated by steam, electricity or other motive 
power, steamships, telegraph and telephone lines, gas, electric 
light, water, and power works. Except therefore that the Act 
embraces all classes of mines, and not coal-mines alone, its pro- 
visions are limited, so far as the penal features are concerned, to 
enterprises accepted by general consent as public utilities. The 
reason of such limitation is obviously based on the theory that 
the public, and therefore the Government, is more vitally in- 
terested in industrial struggles of this class than in those relating 
to industries not in the nature of public utilities. A strike on 
the part of dock labourers, railway men, coal miners or telegraph 
operators may result in immense harm to the public interests, 
and possibly in great distress to the community. Whether it 
would be wise to give the Act a widerscope and include all indus- 
tries was no doubt an interesting point, and called for serious 
thought. It is sufficient for the present to know what was 
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decided, though it may be added here that a representative body 
of Canadian working men, meeting in Winnipeg in September 
1907, as the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada assembled 
in annual session, with six months’ duration of the Act upon 
which to base their verdict, passed by a large majority a resolu- 
tion calling for the extension of the Lemieux Act to all indus- 
tries. If after longer experience than time has yet allowed the 
Act should justify its existence, it may at least become a ques- 
tion whether it should not be extended to all industries in the 
case of disputes where the number of employees concerned is 
above a certain specified figure, the precise figure in such a case 
being of course a factor which would be the centre of much 
weighty argument. 

The compulsory aspect of the Act is limited to the investiga- 
tion orinquiry. Obviously the purpose of the inquiry is to secure 
a settlement if possible of the dispute that threatens a suspension 
of work by lock-out or strike. If, after such inquiry, fairly 
conducted before a tribunal as impartial as can be devised, the 
parties to the dispute refuse to come to an agreement, they are 
free to act as they please. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Canadian law stands midway between, on the one hand, the 
purely conciliatory measure that formerly represented Canada’s 
best efforts at the settlement of industrial disputes and is still 
the limit which English legislation has reached, and, on the other 
hand, the compulsory arbitration measures which have been 
enacted in New Zealand and Australia. It is needless to say 
that this aspect of the subject was much discussed in the passage 
of the measure through the Dominion House of Commons. There 
were not a few who believed that the optional character of the 
award made by the tribunal established under the Act would 
tender the measure futile, and the example and supposed success 
of New Zealand, especially in the realm of compulsory legislation, 
were much quoted. Since the debate on the measure took place 
the failure of the New Zealand Act as to its compulsory features 
has been practically admitted through the inability of the courts 
to enforce unacceptable awards in the case of employees, and 
legislation of a most drastic character has lately been intro- 
duced by the New Zealand Government with a view to over- 
coming this weakness. Whetherin this amended form compulsory 
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arbitration will prove more practicable than before remains to be 
seen, but some capable observers predict that a more likely out- 
come is the entire disappearance of the measures based on this 
doubtful principle, thus enabling the legislators of that originally 
minded community to start afresh with a clean slate. In the 
case of the Canadian Act, in the meantime, the Dominion 
Parliament decided to limit the compulsory aspect of the law to 
demanding an investigation before a strike or lock-out in the case 
of certain industries, trusting to the good sense of the parties 
concerned when they meet face to face before a Board, and to 
the publicity which the consequent investigation is likely to 
secure, to effect an amicable settlement in the majority of cases. 
Neither side, it is felt, can long stand out if public opinion is 
arrayed against it, and the public has by means of this Act 
an opportunity of judging as to the merits of any dispute which 
menaces its own interest. More often neither side is wholly in 
the wrong, and a careful probing and redressing of grievances 
and a skilful re-adjustment of conditions are necessary; and it 
is this the Act aims to accomplish. 

As to the machinery of the Act, it is simplicity itself. One 
party toa dispute relating to a mine or public utility may make 
application to the Department of Labour for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, stating the subject of 
dispute, and naming a member of the Board, who will be appointed 
by the Minister of Labour if eligible, and the only bar to eligi- 
bility is that the person recommended shall have no pecuniary 
interest in the issue of the dispute. The Minister calls on the 
second party to the dispute to name a member of the Board, and 
in the event of this not being done within five days, the Minister 
may himself name such member, who, in the words of the Act, 
‘shall be deemed to be appointed on the recommendation of the 
said party.” This arrangement ensures both parties to a dispute 
being represented, though it is true the representation may be a 
forced one under the circumstances suggested by the clause last 
mentioned—a clause which, it may be added, has not often been 
brought into requisition. The two members of the Board thus 
appointed are required to confer together, and to recommend within 
five days the name of a person suitable for a third member of the 
Board, who shall be chairman; and if within the period named 
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the recommendation is not received by the Minister, then the 
Minister himself names the third member and chairman, and the 
Board is fully established, and proceeds to investigate the dispute 
referred to it. The members take an oath of office, and are 
invested with powers to summon witnesses and order the produc- 
tion of all books, documents, &c., that may be necessary for the 
purposes of the inquiry. The tribunal is, in the first place, it 
must be remembered, a Board of Conciliation, and its first duty 
is “ to endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute,” 
and not to pronounce as a court on the merits of the cases set 
before it by the respective parties thereto. This is animportant 
point, because it is by the guidance of a chairman or umpire who 
makes conciliation rather than judicial analysis the objective of 
the tribunal over which he presides, that an inquiry into an 
industrial dispute most often results in an amicable agreement 
being reached. The supreme importance of the selection of a 
chairman of broad, tolerant, and conciliatory disposition, of 
absolute rectitude, possessed of the qualities of patience and per- 
severance in a marked degree, and imbued with a strong sense of 
public duty, is obvious ; in addition, it is almost essential that he 
should be a gentleman of wide if not commanding reputation. 
Such a man is no doubt a rara avis, and can only be found inthe 
ranks of the foremost citizens of any community; yet there is 
satisfaction in the fact that industrial disputes fail of settlement, 
as a@ rule, not for lack of such men, but for lack of the machinery 
by which their services may be fully utilised and brought into 
contact with the particular differences requiring adjustment. 
Once the Board is in session, nearly all is in the hands of the 
chairman. If the three members of the Board can succeed in 
securing an agreement signed by representatives of both parties, 
and good for a period of years, the result is the best possible. 
Failing the signing of an agreement, a unanimous report may 
still be sometimes reached which must have great weight with 
the parties to the dispute and with the public at large; and, 
finally, if the members of the Board do not agree, and present 
majority and minority reports, and the investigation does not 
avert the threatened strike or lock-out which was the reason for 
the establishment of the Board, at least the probability is that 
the baring of the facts to the public will have served a useful 
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purpose, and if more strenuous action is necessary at any time 
to protect the interests of the public, the spadework has been 
accomplished. 

The Canadian Act prescribes penalties for an infringement of 
its provisions on the part of either employers or employed by 
the bringing about of lock-outs orstrikes contrary to these provi- 
sions, or by making changes affecting wages or hours without 
giving thirty days’ notice, or by changing the conditions of 
employment during the proceedings before a Board; a penalty is 
also prescribed in the case of any person who incites or encourages 
others to take partin or to continue a lock-out or strike contrary 
to the terms of the Act. 

It may be noted that this Act does not provide for the 
Government taking the initiative in proceedings under its provi- 
sions. It is apparently assumed that if neither party to a given 
dispute is sufficiently interested to invoke the machinery of the 
Act, no particular grievance can be felt by either. This is 
similar to the law of trespass or the law of libel. It must be 
admitted, however, that this does not meet the whole case; one 
party or the other, in the case of infringement of the Act, may 
feel a decided grievance, yet may wish to throw on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of taking the steps necessary to enforce 
thelaw. The question as to the assumption of this responsibility 
by the Government was a further matter of debate during the 
progress of the measure through Parliament, and has since 
been debated in the public Press. Here again the example of 
New Zealand, where the Government takes the responsibility 
of initiating proceedings under the law, has been cited. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the respective courses must be 
carefully weighed, and only experience will decide which will the 
better serve the object of the Act. 

Before leaving the machinery of the Act one further point 
may be mentioned concerning which there has been debate in and 
out of Parliament in connection with the measure—that, namely, 
whether there should be a permanent Board to deal with the 
disputes coming within the scope of the Act, or whether a Board 
should be established in connection with each dispute dealt with 
under its provisions. There were strong arguments for a permanent 
Board, and as usual the New Zealand precedent was cited. The 
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alternative plan of establishing Boards as they become necessary 
was adopted, and on the whole would appear to be the only 
practicable method of applying the Act in Canada, where, of 
course, the population and area concerned are each many times 
larger than those of New Zealand. It would have been impossible 
for a single Board to deal with all the differences that have been 
referred under the Act during the first few months of its exist- 
ence, scattered as they have been over the country from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia. While, moreover, it has happened 
that the membership of the Boards established has been in 
several important cases the same, it may well be that the 
members of a Board adapted admirably for dealing with a dispute 
relating to a particular industry in one province may be less 
adapted to dealing with a dispute in another province. On the 
whole it is reasonable, too, that the parties concerned in a dis- 
pute should have more confidence in a Board on which they had 
respectively recommended one member, and in the selection of 
the chairman of which both parties have had an equal share; 
and this is an advantage that more than balances, in the opinion 
of many, the benefit accruing from the experience and skill in 
dealing with industrial disputes which may come to a Board 
from acting in a number of instances. Meanwhile one must 
remember the possibility of a weak chairman being selected 
occasionally, and the unfortunate results that may follow. 

Two other features of the machinery of the Act remain for 
consideration of the briefest. There is a special provision by 
virtue of which the parties to the dispute before a Board may 
agree together to be bound by an award as they are bound by 
an award made pursuant to a reference to arbitration; and there 
is asecond provision whereby, in the event of a dispute arising in 
any industry or trade other than such as are included under the 
provisions of the Act, threatening a lock-out or strike, the parties 
concerned may agree together to have the same referred for adjust- 
ment to a Board established under the Act, just as if it had related 
to an industry included underthe Act. It may be remarked that 
in at least one difficult dispute this provision resulted in procuring 
a settlement, and in substituting harmony for discord between 
employee and employer. 

It remains to consider the operation of the Act during the 
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fifteen months or so since its enactment. Space will not permit 
of a special consideration of each case referred under the Act, 
but two or three examples of the working of the measure may be 
discussed, In all there have been from thirty to forty disputes 
referred under the Act, a few of which have been subsequently 
settled by the influence of the Act without the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation; in other cases the Boards were duly 
established. In only one case in which the award of the Board 
has been made has the inquiry failed to secure an immediate 
settlement, and in the case of this single exception, after a strike 
of thirteen weeks, the award of the Board was accepted. The 
trades and industries that have been concerned in the references 
include those of coal-miners—these in many cases—numerous 
branches of railway workers, sailors, longshoremen, and cotton- 
spinners. The number of employees affected totals, perhaps, 
40,000, while many millions of dollars of capital have been con- 
cerned. The two great railways of the country, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk, have each figured in several such 
disputes, all of which fortunately have been adjusted amicably, 
an agreement for a period of years being effected in most 
cases, | 

Experience has shown that six or seven weeks are a fair 
average allowance of time for the entire disposition of a case, 
from the date at which the application for the establishment of 
a Board is received in the Department of Labour to the receipt 
by the Minister of Labour of the findings of the Board. In about 
half the cases referred under the Act the chairman has been 
appointed by the Minister, because of the failure of the members 
of the Board appointed on the recommendation of the parties to 
the dispute to agree as to the third member. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all the cases referred was that 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway telegraphists. Here the 
employees were scattered along a railway nearly 4000 miles long. 
The causes of dispute were numerous, but by far the most 
important was that of wages, with respect to which the employees 
asked an increase amounting to about 20 per cent. It was an 
open secret that the men were opposed to the Act, and came 
within its scope only because the law compelled them. The 
measure had been opposed, it may be added, by several repre- 
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sentatives of railway men when on its way through Parliament, 
it being held that it restricted the rights of the employees, 
though as to this point representations have been made by 
employers, too, that the measure restricted their rights. The 
chairman of the Board established was a gentleman who had 
twice previously presided over a similar tribunal, and had each 
time emerged successfully from a difficult dispute, He had, 
therefore, the prestige of previous triumphs in the way of con- 
ciliation, and the very great advantage of a most valuable 
experience in matters of procedure and policy. His fellow 
members also had served on similar Boards, and their combined 
experience, it may be presumed, was of great assistance in 
securing a settlement, The chief officers of the railway on the 
one hand, and of the labour union to which the men belonged 
on the other hand, were present from day to day before the 
Board, facing each other in a frank and informal manner hardly 
to be brought about by any other method. In this way, for ten 
days or so—first at Montreal, then at Toronto—every phase of 
the grievances was discussed in turn and every side of them 
presented to the Board, Witnesses were examined, and books 
and documents, so far as seemed necessary, were called for. 
Again and again it appeared as if the proceedings were doomed 
to failure, and failure entailed a strike of the telegraphists all 
over the line, with a disastrous disturbance of traffic throughout 
the Western Provinces, and, in all probability, the most serious 
injury to the public interests. Patience and tact won in the 
end, and an agreement was signed before the board averting the 
threatened strike. The wages question was settled on a basis of 
14 per cent. increase on existing rates, instead of the 20 per cent. 
asked by the men; other differences were disposed of in a spirit 
of mutual compromise and concession. The actual number of 
employees concerned in the dispute was 1200, but the interests 
involved were obviously of infinitely greater extent than these 
figures suggest, and the whole country heaved a sigh of relief 
when it was learned that an agreement had been signed before 
the Conciliation Board. Although this was probably the most 
difficult of the disputes relating to railway employees which have 
occurred since the enactment of the new law, and have in conse- 
quence come under its provisions, it is typical of the whole 
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series with respect to procedure under the Act and as to the 
possible outcome of a dispute, and fortunately, be it added, of 
the results also, which, as intimated above, have been uniformly 
happy. 

A signal instance of the successful working of the Act is 
furnished also in the case of a Nova Scotia coal-mine. Seven 
thousand men were involved, and both parties went before the 
Board, convinced from the character of their previous negotia- 
tions that the inquiry would prove fruitless so far as an adjust- 
ment of differences was concerned, in which case the resulting 
strike would have provoked wide-spread disaster. The methods 
of the Board and the necessity of a full inquiry resulted never- 
theless in a complete agreement for a term of years, and the 
Board was formally thanked for its work by local public bodies 
as well as by the interested parties. 

An instance may be given of the failure of the Act to settle 
a dispute referred under its provisions. A dispute occurred in a 
coal-mine, again in Nova Scotia. Some seventeen hundred men 
were affected. There were tw) items in the list of grievances, 
A judge of the Supreme Court of the Province was appointed as 
chairman, being recommended by the other members of the 
Board. The Board was unable in this case to make a unanimous 
report. The conclusions of a majority of the Board were opposed 
to the wishes and claims of the men on one of the two points 
submitted; the question related to the rate of payment for local 
stone in pillars—it is not necessary to pursue it into its details. 
The majority report was signed by the chairman and the member 
who had been recommended by the employing company; a 
minority report was presented, endorsing the claims of the men, 
by the member appointed on the recommendation of the men. 
The report was considered by the men at a meeting of the lodge 
to which they all belonged, and it was there decided not to 
accept it, but to resort now to the weapon of the strike to enforce 
their demands; and so on August 1, 1907, was inaugurated a 
strike which lasted for thirteen weeks, and ended then by the 
men, pressed in partno doubt by oncoming winter, resuming work 
on the conditions of the award. The men were of course acting 
fully within their legal rights in striking, and the dispute resolved 
itself into the usual struggle of moral and physical endurance. 
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It may be added that the parties concerned were not uaused to 
such contests, the last score of years having witnessed an average 
of two strikes yearly, though few of them have equalled in length 
this particular one. This application of the Act failed therefore 
to settle the dispute referred for adjustment, but it is safe to 
state that in no previous case has a dispute at these mines 
received so much public attention or been so thoroughly com- 
prehended by outsiders. This is in itself no small matter, and 
there is some reason to believe that the publicity thus achieved 
was the prelude after all to a degree of harmony between em- 
ployers and employed which was not possible under the former 
conditions. 

The vital question is whether any conceivable legal machinery 
could have improved on the situation and induced many hundreds 
of men to work against their will. It may be urged that this 
objection applies equally to the provision which declares a strike 
or lock-out illegal in certain industries until after an investigation 
has been made. This is true in a measure, and is of course one 
of the grounds on which the measure has been opposed by some 
representatives of working men; but it will readily be seen that 
intelligent working men may well in their own interests concede 
so much of their freedom as the Act for the sake of the public 
demands. It isanimportant point gained for them if they secure 
their object without a strike, and, save in rare cases, working 
men are not prone to strike merely for the love ofstriking. They 
may therefore quite consistently approve of the present Act 
demanding an investigation into a dispute before a strike or lock- 
out becomes legal, and oppose the more severe and probably 
impracticable measure of forbidding a strike or lock-out even 
after an investigation. 

The penal provisions of the Act have been three times 
invoked, twice by employers against their employees and 
once by employees against their employers. In one of the 
actions brought by employers a settlement was effected as 
a result of the matter coming to court, and there was no con- 
viction recorded. The case related to a metal mine in British 
Columbia where the men had gone on strike contrary to the 
provisions of the Act, though, as the event proved, they had 
not been aware at the time that the Act, which had been enacted 
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but a few weeks previously, covered the case. The second 
action brought by employers related to a strike of metal miners 
at Cobalt, Ontario, and charged an official of the local union 
with inciting its men to continue the strike contrary to the 
terms of the Act. A conviction was recorded and a heavy fine 
imposed with an alternative of imprisonment; the conviction 
was appealed to a higher court and was sustained in a slightly 
amended form. 

In the third case the prosecution was undertaken by the 
employees, and related to a coal-mining company in Alberta 
‘which had shut down its mine during the sessions of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established for the adjustment of 
differences between the Company and its employees, under 
circumstances which the men alleged to be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act. The minimum penalty in this case was $100 
per day for the period of thelock-out. An alleged lock-out had 
continued for two days, and a conviction having been recorded, 
the minimum fine, $200, was imposed. In this case also an 
appeal was entered, and the conviction was sustained by the 
higher court. 

There are, in addition, several well-authenticated cases where 
the existence of the Act on the Statute-books has had a compel- 
ling force on the one side or the other, and, working in this 
passive fashion, has contributed to bring about a working agree- 
ment between disputing parties; and when several such cases 
have come to light there can be little doubt many others such 
exist. 

Further examples of the operation of the Act might be given 
but would throw little additional light on the subject. The 
measure has received many tests during the few months of its 
existence, some of them of a very severe nature, and, on the 
whole, has emerged from the ordeal with credit. A longer 
experience of the Act may suggest opportunities of improvement 
or extension, particularly in this latter respect, in the direction 
of including other industries within its scope. 

This new Canadian law does not, it may be repeated, under- 
take to prevent labour disputes, nor even to settle such disputes, 
but to aid in their prevention and settlement; and, thus modestly 
limiting its aims and ambitions, it may be said already to have 
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more than justified its enactment and to have proved of service 
in the settlement of a number of most important and menacing 
disputes. The measure represents a skilful blending of concilia- 
tion and compulsion which breaks new ground in the treatment 
of such disputes, and deserves in consequence the careful atten- 
tion of all other industrial communities. 


F. A. AcLanp. 


Nors.—The opportunity furnished by the Editor of proof-reading the above 
article enables the writer to add the statement that it was written before 
the strike of about eight thousand employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who had refused to accept the findings of a Board established under the Act. 
The findings of the Board were not in this case unanimous. The strike, 
it should be added, which commenced on August 5 last year closed on 
October 5, when the men announced to the Department of Labour their 
acceptance of the award. 


CHILD FRIENDS 


‘“‘ ARE you fond of children?” asks your hostess over the empty 
tea-cups. 

Before you have time to think of a prudent answer you find 
yourself telling the truth ; the bell is rung, the order given, there 
is a short pause, and then come sounds of a descent. 

Then follows an ordeal. Beneath that well-brushed hair 
revolve the most cruel criticisms of your voice and manner and 
dress and general appearance. Those stiff-starched pinafores can 
feel the beating of hearts quickened by an eager longing for 
liberty. It is always difficult to face a hostile audience, and the 
difficulty increases in inverse ratio to the height of the heads 
you are addressing. 

There are conventional openings, it is true, but they seldom 
lead far, and are seldom met with the urbane politeness of the 
young person who returned to one of the most usual—“I am 
five; and how old are you, Mrs. Brown?” 

To step off the track might be instructive, but needs courage. 

“ Don’t people look different from what you expect ?”’ I once 
asked airily in answer to the steady gaze of a pair of large grey 
eyes. I had hit the very thought of their owner. ‘“‘ Yes,” he 
answered with emphasis. But I have no wish at all to see 
myself as others see me—an ordinary looking-glass is quite as 
much as I can stand. I hastily changed the subject. 

Drawing-room intercourse i3 a trial on both sides. The visitor 
seeks in vain to think of something to say, and the child very 
likely often reaches the state of desperation of a small boy who 
had shown off all his parlour tricks and was told at last to say 
“good-bye” nicely to this lady. The exasperated sufferer got 
behind a chair, and thrusting his hand through the back of it 
said, with suppressed emotion, ‘‘ Now go.” 
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Tea-parties are pleasanter opportunities for intercourse, but 
even there the constraints of hospitality are felt. ‘ When you're 
going to a party,” a little girl of large experience once remarked, 
“you think it will be as nice as ever, and when you're there you 
wonder when it will be time to go home.” 

To stay in the house with child friends is a great but strenuous 
opportunity, and it may chance that as years increase upon you 
it is not easy to live up to it. You no longer enjoy being pre- 
pared to tell interminable stories at any time of the day from 
seven to seven. You do not appreciate the privilege of being 
the bear who is to be hunted from room to room and die, prodded 
severely all over in the middle of the hall. You do not want 
“the very best den of all—under the drawing-room sofa ”—nor 
the big skin from the library right ‘“‘over your head and every- 
thing.” 

Under these unfortunate circumstances a brilliant illumina- 
tion came upon my own mind, and I invented a pretext for 
intercourse with my child friends that has succeeded so wonder- 
fully that with great generosity I am about to offer it to other 
child lovers. 

There is a large day-school for small boys and girls in the 
neighbourhood, and to this school I am in the habit of conducting 
some of the little people whose mothers and nurses are willing to 
trust to my escort. The work is light, and I am amply rewarded. 

The dressing-room is a long room, with a row of chairs down 
one wall, there are pegs to hang coats and hats upon, and little 
cupboards to hold boots and shoes all down the opposite side. 
Between nine and half-past this room is all buzzing with children, 
all happy, busy, and natural, taking off their boots and putting 
them away and chattering freely together about the amusements 
of their leisure time or the interests of their lessons. 

Here, for instance, is a small boy sitting on the ground taking 
off his boots, surrounded by a group of eager friends. 

“Did you enjoy the Regatta yesterday, Charlie?” asks one. 

“No, it was a rotten Regatta.” 

A pause of consternation, then some one asks: 

“‘Couldn’t you see properly ?”’ 
“Oh, yes, I could see all right.” 
“Was it a long time between the races?” 
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‘Not so very.” 

‘**T know,” says a small boy: “you ate too many sweets, and 
your mother was cross.” 

‘‘ She wasn’t. She gave me some chocolate herself, and I.did 
eat a good lot; but she didn’t mind.” 

Here a little girl sits down on the floor beside the melancholy 
wight, and murmurs coaxingly: 

“Tell me why you didn’t like it, Charlie, I promise I won’t 
tell any of the others.” 

Charlie takes off his first boot and flings it on the floor. 

‘There isn’t nuffin to tell,” 

Repulse of Delilah. 

“Leila Merry was at the Regatta,” says another small maiden 
pensively, *‘and she said it was very nice.” 

‘‘She’s only a girl,”’ flashes the misanthrope on the floor, who 
is now working away at the knot of his second boot. ‘Of course, 
a girl wouldn’t mind.” 

‘Girls are every bit as betickler as boys,” returns the child, 
with a toss of her pretty head. 

“Well,” persists Charlie, “they didn’t none of them mind— 
only the boys. Everybody what went in half-price had to wear 
a ticket marked ‘Child.’ And Leila didn’t mind a bit, ’cos I 
saw her. Child/” he repeats, with bitter emphasis, flinging 
down the other boot. Then a twinkle begins to light his sombre 
eyes. “ Tim Hardy had to wear one, too. He was sicker’n me.” 
Then with alittle chuckle: ‘“He’s almost ten—Child/” 

The ringing of the prayer-bell breaks up the group, and my 
entertainment is over for this morning. 

It is very pleasant to be out in the first freshness of a summer 
day, with a group of eager, happy children. . 

As we walked along, our convoy often grew to large propor- 
tions before we reached the school door. 

We happened to pass a hawker’s cart one morning, with wicker 
chairs and tables and rag rugs quivering all over it like some 
preposterous epidermis. 

“TI always like to see those things,” said Edie Hankey con- 
fidentially. 

I looked down with some surprise into the frank brown eyes 
upraised to my face. In my own childhood these travelling mer- 
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chants had been objects of terror and disquiet. I had always 
imagined them catching me, taking away my clothes, dressing me 
in rags, and rubbing me all over with the walnut-juice of the 
fairy story, so that even my own mother should not be able to 
recognise me and take me home again. 

‘“* Why do you like them?” I inquired. 

“They always remind me of Abraham and Esau, and those 
people in the Bible. Miss Dunstan told us once that they always 
went about all the time in caravans.” 

Knowing as I did that every teacher in the school was an 
Infallible Authority on every subject, I received this new know- 
ledge with becoming meekness, and Edie went on: 

“But they was even nicer, ’cos they used to have lots of 
camels and cows and sheep and goats and donkeys running 
beside. Ours don’t scarcely ever have anything ’cept now and 
then a few poor old horses.” 

We had reached the door, and I fell back to let the children 
pass in, glad to keep my countenance hidden from them for a 
time. 

Outside was standing a blonde cherub of about three, moving 
his rosy lips in a curious way. 

‘“‘Has your big brother gone to school?” I asked, “and are 
you waiting for mamma to come out and take you home?” ~~ 

He glanced searchingly at me, andI never felt more proud of 
passing an examination than when he answered : 

*“‘T’m metending they’se all alimuns in there.” 

“‘ And are you an animal too, out here?” 

“T’m a bear in the shunshine—eating a man.” 

I left him to his repast and rather hurriedly entered the 
school. 

“What have you got for the Nature lesson this morning ?”’ 
Edie was asking her friends, ‘Our class doesn’t have to bring 
anything, we’re going to talk about birds and we had to notice.” 

“T found the most loveliest thing,’ proclaimed the not very 
big brother of the bear I left outside. “It was a hedgehog—a 
teal hedgehog. Only mother said it had been dead for days and 
days, and she wouldn’t even let me touch it. Wasn’t ita pity ? 
Miss Shaw would have been so surprised and pleased, wouldn’t 
she?” 
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The clang of the prayer-bell came in upon the regrets of the 
whole circle, and I reluctantly rose to go. But when I came to 
the door the sunshine was veiled by a sudden summer shower. 
I had come out without either cloak or umbrella, and Miss 
Dunstan, chancing to see my predicament, offered me the 
hospitality of her class-room till it should clear up again. 

So after prayers I walked off along the corridor at the tail of a 
long file of small children and was given a chair facing the class, 

At first some of my little friends smiled upon me encouragingly, 
but before long both they and Miss Dunstan were too much 
interested in their own discourse to remember my existence. The 
talk was of certain birds who do not usually perch on trees. 

“But, Miss Dunstan,” complained my friend Edie. ‘The 
birds in our garden wouldn’t never stay still for me to notice 
them. They would keep hopping about all the time.” 

“You don’t often see the birds we are going to talk about 
hopping on the ground,” said Miss Dunstan. ‘‘ Who knows what 
you see them doing? ” 

Up went the hands of the class. 

One was singled out. ‘ Yes, Ernest.” Ernest, a small boy 
with a mat of yellow hair, evidently had something on his mind. 

‘“‘ Flying,” he said; and then hastily began, ‘ Miss Dunstan, 
I saw such a queer bird yesterday.” 

I longed to hear about the queer bird, but Miss Dunstan was 
adamant. ‘ Perhaps there will be time for you to tell us about 
it presently,” she said. ‘‘Now we are talking about birds that 
we almost always see flying.” 

“‘That’s worse than ever,’ exclaimed a bright-eyed little 
gypsy, “‘they’re just flitter, flitter, and they’re gone.” Gradually 
we found out that there were swifts, swallows, house-martens, 
sand-martens, all fit subjects for conversation ; that sand-martens 
built “down in the hole where the railway goes under the road.” 
‘TI was looking at the sand-martens when you saw me with my 
brother, yesterday, Miss Dunstan,” said one small boy in a tone 
of aggrieved explanation that made me wonder if Miss Dunstan 
could have strayed into imagining he was looking at the trains. 
House-martens, we learnt, built their little nests close by the 
bath-room window, and nurse said, “ dirty little things; but they 
weren’t dirty a bit, were they, Miss Dunstan ?”’ 
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Swallows had been seen near the river. There was one 
sturdy, brown-eyed boy conspicuous in an Eton collar among 
jerseys and sailor suits. His hand had gone up every time a 
question had been asked and I had been wondering when his 
turn would come to answer. It came now. 

‘“‘Yes, Frank,” said Miss Dunstan. His anxious face 
brightened and he began in quiet deliberate tones: 

“‘My father took me in a boat on the river last Saturday.” 

Miss Dunstan’s clear, quick voice broke in: 

‘And did you see the swallows catching flies ?” 

“No, it wasn’t swallows, it was a cuckoo.” 

‘Then we can’t hear about it this time. We will talk about 
cuckoos next time, and then you shall tell us.” 

The lesson lumbered on over Frank’s disappointment like 
some great car of Juggernaut. 

We were stuck over swifts. No one in the class had ever 
seen or heard one. No one knew where they built nor how they 
lived. 

“If they are like the swallows and the martens what do you 
think you might see them doing ?” asked Miss Dunstan. Frank’s 
patient hand was still uprising at every pause. 

“Well, Frank.” 

“ About that cuckoo,” said the slow, quiet voice. 

“That is for next time,” said Miss Dunstan promptly. “ Yes, 
Annette.” 

“‘T s’pose we ought to see them flying, but I don’t know how 
we can, only if they made a noise p’raps you'd know they were 
there.” 

A gleam of fun sparkled in Miss Dunstan’s eyes. ‘‘The 
whole class stand,” she said. In a few moments a score of 
puzzled children were drawn up in two lines in front of a large 
window, set so high in the wall that nothing could be seen from 
it but sky. ‘ 

“Now,” said the teacher impressively, “‘ stand quiet and 
look out of the window, and you shall all see and hear some 
swifts.” 

Every face in the room except my own was turned up towards 
the light. There was a breathless pause. 

A sudden scurry of wide dark wings beat the air, across the 
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gleam of the big white clouds in the dark blue sky swept a flock 
of swifts, and as they sped past their fierce wild cry rang out 
shrill and clear, 

The score of upturned waiting faces were lit up with the 
radiance of a great joy, and a clamour of eager welcome broke 
out at the sight of the birds, 

“T saw them,I sawthem,” cried Annette in triumph, “They 
go like this and like this.” And holding out a dainty pair of 
downward curving arms she swayed deliciously from side to 
side. 

“ All of you go like the swifts, go once round the room,” com- 
manded the presiding genius, and in a trice a line of children with 
curved arms out-stretched was swaying gracefully round the room 
with a gale of gentle, happy laughter. 

When the whole class was seated agiin the talk about the 
swifts went on joyously. 

** Yes, Frank,” said Miss Dunstan once more to the often 
upraised hand. 

“ About that cuckoo?” said the persistent voice. 

“Yes, we are going to hear about that cuckoo next time. It 
will be your turn first, Frank, and you must remember to tell us 
about it.” 

**T shall remember,’ said Frank. 

The children filed out of the class-room at the end of the 
lesson to join another class for drill, and I drew near to Miss 
Dunstan to thank her for her hospitality, 

The sun was glancing brightly on the wide wings of the 
wheeling swifts, the shower was over and I had no excuse for 
lingering, : 

“How ever did you manage to take those children to the 
window just in time ?”’ I asked. 

‘*It was a piece of good luck, wasn’t it,” returned the young 
teacher, laughing. ‘I had heard them go past three times be- 
fore, so I could easily guess how long they ought to be. What I 
was afraid was that one of the children would notice them before 
I was ready for them.” 

As.I passed through the central hall on my way out, I heard 
Edie say : 

“Oh, Miss Shaw, do let us go round like the swifts.” 
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“But we don’t know how swifts go,” objected one of the very 
little ones. 

“We do. We have just seen them. Do let us, Miss Shaw,” 
begged Annette. 

‘Very well,” said Miss Shaw, wisely refraining from any 
advice. * All of you go round like the swifts, and the little ones 
must copy the big ones.” 

Past they all went, the elder children poised lightly on the 
tips of their toes, with a graceful swing of their lithe little bodies, 
the babies imitating as well as they could; last of all came a 
pretty little girl of five, with long fair curls, far too much occu- 
pied in looking at her fine new red shoes to notice how the others 
were playing at the flight of the swifts. 

Round the hall and round again passed the long line of 
bonny, happy faces, while Miss Shaw smiled back into their 
smiling eyes. As I shut the door of the school I felt as though I 
had left more sunshine inside than I found outside, where every 
tree was glittering with sparkling drops of rain. 


PROTECTION, FREE TRADE, AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tue links uniting thought and conduct have supplied the 
text for many edifying, and for some illuminating, sermons, 
That “clear thinking” should precede right action is no less true 
and apposite in economic matters than in the other mundane 
concerns of men. For this reason few intelligent advocates 
of seasonable change in our fiscal relations with foreign countries, 
and with the other constituent portions of the British Empire, 
would deny the pertinence to the discussion of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s argument, advanced in the August number of this 
Review,* when he pleads for the separation of “large crucial 
issues from relevant detail,” and the subjection of the “former 
to a really searching controversy.” Nor would they quarrel with 
his choice of the particular test to be employed for judging 
the merits of this procedure. But they might select a 
broader statement of the problem, which would harmonise 
more fully with the spirit of his suggestion, and prefer to ask 
whether the presence or the absence of discrimination in a fiscal 
system is the more conducive to the mitigation of the ills of 
unemployment. | 

At the outset of this inquiry attention may appropriately be 
drawn to the reverse, and equally important, side of the connec- 
tion between accurate theory and wise practice. For the notion 
that a reflex influence will be exerted by changing circumstances 
on the formation and acceptance of rational opinion is a notable 
discovery of recent study and research. The full recognition 
of the various consequences issuing therefrom is especially 
relevant to the fiscal problem. 

For in determining the proper policy to pursue we must set, 


* In an article “Can Protection cure Unemployment ?” 
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first and foremost, the concrete study of the environment of 
actual fact in which we are now placed; and on this account the 
accurate observation of “relevant detail” is no less “crucial,” 
and no less indispensable to a “‘large”’ survey, than “any close 
brain-to-brain debate of vital principles.” ‘‘ The fierce swords- 
manship on trade statistics and the comparative industrial 
conditions of protectionist and free-importing countries,” which 
Mr. Hobson would rank, apparently, on a lower “ level” of the 
“art of controversy,” has been a necessary incident of the 
discussion, and it should be sure of a cordial welcome from 
sympathisers with the newer tendencies of economic thought. 
It would furthermore seem not unlikely that theorising, which met 
with general favour at a previous period, though its reception 
in some important quarters was even then lukewarm, should 
require alteration, if it were really to become and to be esteemed 
“up to date.” 

These considerations scarcely receive from Mr. Hobson the 
explicit and continuous notice they have merited and demand; and 
it is in this direction that the most complete ‘‘escape” may be 
found from the “chain of economic causation” which he con- 
structs. If we grant his premisses it may freely be conceded that we 
shall find ourselves compelled to accept some of his conclusions. 
But there is no necessity for this easy, futile course. For, by a 
curious contradiction of the hope which might legitimately have 
been entertained about a writer of his creed and antecedents, he 
is content to borrow, practically unchanged, the chief assump- 
tions on which his reasoning ultimately rests, from the dogmatic 
pronouncements of that “orthodox” economics which was the 
ruling fashion of a bygone day. 

This method is more disappointing because our appetite has 
first been whetted with adverse criticism of some well-known 
“rebuttals” of Protectionist contentions commonly produced 
with boisterous triumph by sturdy Free Trade “champions ”’; 
and Mr. Hobson offers in their stead the exciting prospect of a 
wholly novel answer. 

Such is the promise; but what is the performance? Not 
content with showing that no good can come, he endeavours to 
expose the evil which must issue from an altered fiscal policy. 
After “ proving,” to his own entire persuasion, “that a tariff can 
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do nothing to reduce the aggregate amount of unemployment,” 
he is drawn on by the exhilarating courage born of a robust 
credulity to essay the further demonstration that it “must result 
in reducing the total quantity of employment inside the national 
area.” And the reason given for this additional effect is that 
it ‘‘ takes labour from relatively more productive work to put it 
into less productive work.” But he acknowledges that this is 
an assumption, which is, in fact, identical with the “ ordinary 
Free Trade contention” that the “factors of production” are 
caused thereby to “ apply themselves less effectively than they 
would” have done if they were “left to the play of ordinary 
‘economic forces.” 

Here, indeed, we reach a “crucial issue”; and we might 
fairly have expected at this point a “close brain-to-brain debate 
of vital principles.” Subsequently, it is true, Mr. Hobson finds 
argumentative support for the “contention,” which he thus 
adopts, in reasoning summarised from his latest book.* At this 
earlier juncture he does not condescend to confirm hesitating 
friends or to persuade open foes by any exercise of “logic” 
‘whatsoever. He assumes the very point he has to prove. He 
“begs the question,” and does not establish his position by the 
-bold statement, unsupported by explicit argument, that “this 
contention has sometimes been denied, but has never been 
refuted.” 

Nor does he strengthen his lame defence by adding that 
‘the “infant industries ’’ argument, which may possibly be treated 
asa “refutation,” is, in fact, “only a qualification of the 
doctrine as applied to @ particular set of circumstances.” For, 
if we substitute for the comparison, made usually, of “infantile” 
‘and ‘‘ grown’”’ industries, the contrast, which is no less legiti- 
mately. within the scope and meaning of the argument, between 
the temporarily weaker and the temporarily stronger, the “ par- 
- ticular set of circumstanees ’’ may easily become so general as to 
‘involve a “large” revision rather than any slight or occasional 
*‘ qualification ”’ of the doctrine. 

Such considerations could readily be reinforced with ample 
‘ testimony obtained directly from the concrete facts of trade and 
industry. But grave objections can be raised on other grounds 

* The Industrial System: an Inquiry into Earned and Unearned Income. 
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which are perhaps more likely to attract and to retain Mr. Hobson’s 
“close” attention. For what does this assumption really mean ? 
What does it necessarily imply ? 

An ambiguity, it should be noticed, is contained in the actual 
language used by Mr. Hobson to express the “contention ” ; 
and the equivocation is significant of much that is to follow. 
For he speaks in one sentence of “free competition,” and in 
another of the “play of ordinary economic forces.” But the 
two conceptions are not necessarily identical ; and recent economic 
study has cast increasing doubt on their identity. A marked 
disposition has latterly been manifest to substitute for “ free 
competition”? as a working hypothesis to be employed in 
economic theory some more adequate and convenient statement 
which can be parted from the associations clinging to the older 
phrase, and will approximate more nearly to the conditions of 
actual life. ‘‘ The play of ordinary economic forces’? might 
perhaps serve this purpose, if it did not lead to further fallacy. 
But that expression, too, may easily beget confusion between 
theory and fact—between the real and the hypothetical. If Mr. 
Hobson himself avoids this error—and it may be doubted whether 
this rare fortune is his lot as he shows no clear perception of the 
difference—he takes no active or effective means to warn or 
protect his readers. Indeed the very use of the term “ ordinary” 
is suspicious; for it conveys subtly the suggestion that such 
“forces” are in operation, without let or hindrance, in the 
present concrete world. 

But let us for the moment at least dismiss this possibility of 
confusion. Let us credit Mr. Hobson with no distinct conscious- 
ness of any misleading association, when he identifies the “ play 
of ordinary economic forces” with “free competition.” Let us 
believe, on the contrary, that he understands—dimly perhaps—by 
the latter phrase not that actual state which is realised in the 
imperfect world in which we move and have our being, but that 
condition which would be fully brought about if “ friction ” did 
not interfere with the smooth, easy operation of competitive 
influences. Can we, however, under these imagined circumstances, 
be entirely sure that “free competition,” or its substitute, the 
“play of ordinary economic forces” thus understood, will lead 
labour (and capital) inevitably into the “more productive” and 
away irom the ‘less productive” work? 


| 
| 
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It is strange, and may arouse distrust, to see an author, 
who has made no secret of his strong sympathies with 
socialistic aspirations, acquiescing thus complacently in the 
straitest and most characteristic dogma of old-fashioned indivi- 
dualistic Economics. And yet, if we look “closely,” we shall 
find that the assumption that “all is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds ” lies at the bottom of the preceding portion 
of his argument, for which he claims a convincing novelty. 
In effect he ‘represents the maladroit intrusion of meddlesome 
tariff-mongers as disturbing the complete serenity of a pre- 
established economic harmony. He treats their interruption as 
being as gratuitous and inopportune as it is ineffectual. 

It is, moreover, to be noticed as indicative of his mental 
attitude that more than once in this opening section of his argu- 
ment, where his ostensible purpose is to show that a tariff, 
producing no “net” effect for good, must be, on balance, 
nugatory, he is, willingly or unconsciously, betrayed into pre- 
mature trespass on the ground reserved for subsequent explora- 
tion. For he cannot resist the opportunity of bringing in 
suggestions by the way that Protection may and will cause harm. 
But in his initial statement it is not easy to detect any very 
obvious particulars in which it is superior to that rendered 
tolerably familiar by previous economists of an “orthodox” 
persuasion. Viewed as a whole it resembles, and does not 
differ from, their favourite contentions; and, in arguing, like 
them, that it will be impossible to cause improvement here 
without producing equivalent deterioration there, Mr. Hobson 
virtually ascribes, though not ipsissimis verbis, perfection to a 
pre-existing equilibrium. Such reasoning bears a suspicious 
similarity to that connected with the discarded theory of a fixed 
‘‘ wages-fund,” the rigid limitations of which, it was once confi- 
dently held, would inevitably defeat all endeavours of Trade 
Unions to raise the earnings of workmen as a whole. 

It might be possible, by meticulous inspection, to find some 
“loose ends,” which have not been “ caught up ” completely, in 
the construction of this elaborated “chain;” but to expend 
much time upon its detailed scrutiny would cause unnecessary 
delay, and hinder us from reaching the destination we have now 
in view. Mr. Hobson’s argument indeed in its present form does 
not meet entirely the Protectionist contention as he has stated it. 
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For nowhere apparently does he bring explicitly into the calcula- 
tion he has made the expenditure by the English motor-car 
producers of the additional cash * placed in their purses by an 
import-duty raising the prices of their goods. But, notwith- 
standing this omission, the dialectical puzzle by which, with the 
help of an illustration drawn from this industry, it is maintained 
that, if a tariff causes increased expenditure in one direction, and 
so encourages employment, it must necessarily occasion a corre- 
sponding diminution of outlay elsewhere, and consequent un- 
employment, might be carried out from its beginning to its end 
with consummate art and complete success; and it might still 
be called, not unjustly, superficial argumentation compared with 
that “‘ searching”’ plumbing of the depths of economic reasoning 
to which we shall by preference pass on. 

For, if the belief, which Mr. Hobson shares apparently with 
the older “orthodox” economists, could not be modified or 
contradicted, then the fiscal controversy might be closed before it 
was fairly opened. If it were the case that there was nothing 
imperfect to improve, nothing lacking to supply, and nothing 
amiss to set right, in the commercial and industrial régime which 
exists, then obviously one answer only could be given to the 
query put—*‘ Cadit quaestio. A protective tariff can do no 
good, and may not improbably do harm; and to bestow time or 
pains on further argument is idle, and may easily conduct to mere 
logomachy.” But if, on the contrary, in actual fact, influences, 
which can by contrast be described as extraordinary, are often 
interfering with the quiet and continuous operation of the so- 
called ‘‘ordinary economic forces,” and if, furthermore, grave 
doubt may reasonably be entertained respecting the inevitable 
and uniform beneficence of those ‘‘ordinary forces” by them- 
selves, then an important question still remains for consideration 
and reply. 

To this “‘ large crucial issue,” therefore, we should be compelled 
to return at last whether we had regard to the relations of a 
tariff to the general economic status, and the commercial and 
industrial advance, of a country as a whole, or to the more special 
problems of unemployment. But, in fact, the question which of 

* Mr. Hobson employs the double-edged weapon of a monetary expression 


of economic facts throughout his argument, 
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two alternative fiscal systems is the more conducive to the 
maintenance and increase of regular employment is handled with 
more satisfaction and completeness when it is viewed in its 
bearing on the broader aspects of national well-being than when, 


treated more narrowly, it has exclusive reference to the circum- 


stances of some one or more separate occupations. 

Before our attention is fixed finally on that “vital prin- 
ciple,” which is connected more especially with the middle part 
of Mr. Hobson’s article, a brief reference should be made to 
the arguments of the closing paragraphs. Those arguments, 
which are designed to strengthen the conclusion that economic 
injury must result from a protective tariff, are stated with 
dogmatic terseness. For this there is excuse, as the reader may 
fairly be invited to consult Mr. Hobson’s recent book * for a 
fuller exposition. A reply no less concise is all that is possible 
here. But a protest must be raised in passing against the 
acceptance as inexorable “logic”? of the narrow view that a 
protective tariff must in this country at the present day inure 
to the sole advantage of the landlord and the capitalist; and 
that it will beyond a doubt affect prejudicially the wage-earner 
in the struggle for the distribution of the resulting gain. The 
argument, put forward with apparent seriousness by Mr. Hobson, 
that a tariff will bring the chief benefit to landlords and capitalists 
because they have lent their warm support to fiscal reform, is 
unworthy of his dialectical ability. 

That is displayed to more purpose in his book; and yet we 
might hesitate for long before we conceded, especially in a society 
where in fact the working classes are steadily becoming, in in- 
creasing measure, both capitalists and landlords, all that is 
implied in the statement that ‘‘any alteration in the distribution 
of the national income which increases the share that goes as 
rent and profits and diminishes the share that goes as wages, by 
substituting feebler and more fluctuating demands for stronger 
and more persistent ones, impairs the regularity of employment.” 
This single sentence contains more than one questionable pro- 
position, although the general view enforced is bound up with 
Mr. Hobson’s favourite conception, frequently advanced before, 
of the consumption of wealth, and of its relations to unemploy- 

* Referred to above, 
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ment. Wecan say no more than that we have found ourselves 
unable to accept the account of the “industrial system” 
furnished in his latest book. | 
Let us now approach the decisive question of the broad influence 
exercised on unemployment by a particular fiscal policy through 
its relations to the general welfare of a country. Here we confront 
at close quarters the assumptions borrowed by Mr. Hobson from 
the “ orthodox” economists, and we face the “‘ ordinary Free Trade 
contention”’ which he has adopted as his own. He affirms, it 
will be remembered, that this contention *‘ has sometimes been 
denied, but has never been refuted”’; but with no less emphasis 
and greater accuracy it could be retorted that the hypothesis 
(for such admittedly it is) has too often, as in Mr. Hobson’s case, 
been propounded and accepted without any serious examination. 
It is true that it lies at the base of an elaborate structure of 
ingenious reasoning. It is also true that to contradict it might 
seem tantamount to undermining authoritative exposition which 
has filled many pages of popular treatises and familiar text-books. 
But itis perplexing to discover in this company a writer such 
as Mr. Hobson, who is favourably disposed to Socialism, and has 
not refrained from stringent criticism of individualistic economics. 
It is astonishing that he should believe, apparently without a 
murmur of dissent, that the “ factors of production”’ will apply 
themselves most “effectively ” when they are “left to the play of 
ordinary economic forces.”’ A charge of inconsistency could, indeed, 
be brought against those less advanced than he who, approving of 
the intervention of the State in other matters, would yet exclude 
it wholly from the regulation or encouragement of business enter- 
prise by fiscal policy. But he at any rate would appear primd facie 
to have been debarred from even that neutrality which others 
might perhaps be anxious to preserve inthis matter. His last book 
in fact might be described as a protest against the linked assump- 
tions on which the Free Trade contention rests. For what, let 
us repeat, are those assumptions? They do not belong to the 
rare class of self-evident truths; and they will not stand close 
analysis. The one is that “free competition’’ represents the 
“natural” condition by contrast with which action by the State 
constitutes an “artificial” interference. The other assumption 
is still less acceptable without such wholesale reservation that 
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it is tantamount to dismissal. For such an ideal is conceived as 
realised in actual fact. ‘ Whatever is is best.” 

The incompatibility of a socialistic creed with what has been 
pithily described as ‘ administrative nihilism” does not require 
elaborated proof; and, if we penetrate to the ultimate bases of 
our reasonings, we soon discover beneath the Free Trade conten- 
tion the dubious and unsatisfactory assumptions we have noticed. 
These conflict most obviously and completely with any socialistic 
faith. Between the “convinced Free Trader,” then, and the 
consistent Socialist it is hard to understand how there can be any 
genuine sympathy or indeed any intelligible conversation. 

But it should be added that it does not need sympathy 
with Socialism, to discern the shortcomings of Free Trade 
as an ideal, or to question the validity of its claim to be 
considered ‘‘natural” in contrast with the supposed “ arti- 
ficiality”’ of Protection. Nor are the advocates of a tariff 
under any intellectual compulsion to embrace the theories or 
to execute the practice of modern ‘‘Collectivists.” For, on 
the one hand, a bowing acquaintance on their part with political 
science should suffice to discover and appreciate the significant 
truism that the existence and the action of Governments 
are as much original ultimate facts of any ordered society 
of men that we can conceive as is the independence of indi- 
viduals or their competition with one another in trading and 
industrial enterprise; and, on the other hand, in the actual world 
in which we live, they could see, almost at a glance, that “Free 
Trade,” as pictured in the imaginative abstractions of the 
‘*‘orthodox” economists, or even as recommended by them for 
practical adoption, is nowhere discoverable in its integrity. 

If, indeed, the discussion of the fiscal problem is to take the form, 
which Mr. Hobson recommends, ofa “ close brain-to-brain debate 
of vital principles,” and we are to go below considerations of 
‘“‘relevant detail,” which are apparent on the surface, to the 
“large crucial issues,” which lie underneath, some questions of 
profound significance are suggested. It may be doubted, for 
example, whether a universal Free Trade is a desirable ideal for 
the world as a whole; and there are more obvious reasons for 
disputing the balance of advantage it would bring, in the economic 
sphere alone, to each particular member of the family of nations. 
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But even if a positive response in the affirmative could be re- 
turned to these interrogations, we should be a long distance from 
the definite conclusion that in the actual England, in which we 
are living at the close of the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the “‘factors of production” have applied themselves 
already most “ effectively,” because they have been “left to the 
play of ordinary economic forces.’ It is impossible to admit 
that, negatively regarded, all advantageous occasion for the 
opportune use of the defensive mechanism of a protective tariff 
is withdrawn by ‘‘searching controversy” and “close brain-to- 
brain debate;”’ and this is all that is strictly necessary in reply 
to Mr. Hobson. 

But, when such positive considerations are brought into the 
reckoning as the facilities thereby afforded for securing the 
economies of organisation connected with an increase of the scale 
of business, or the appreciable relief provided from the haunting 
fear of such terrifying or annoying tactics as “dumping” or the 
like, or the privilege obtained or preserved of entering on 
preferential terms into growing markets, it is not difficult to 
realise the modus operandi by which this fiscal instrument, 
through its influence on national or Imperial well-being, may 
maintain or add to employment. In existing conditions there 
are actual purposes of offence or of defence which a tariff can 
subserve. That the direction or encouragement of trade and 
industry by the fiscal action of the State is entitled on grounds 
of political theory and of history to be called “natural” and not 
“‘ artificial,” and that in economic practice and, to some extent, 
in economic reasoning also, combination and monopoly are in 
varying shape and differing degree replacing the ‘‘free competition ” 
of individuals, are significant circumstances. They contribute 
to impair the sufficiency of the ‘play of ordinary economic 
forces” as a rational explanation of the concrete environment in 
which we move, and detract from the claim of Free Trade, and 
still more of Free Imports, to furnish an adequate basis for a 
fiscal policy which can rightly be considered and appropriately be 
described as “up to date.” 

L. L. Price. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Ir is now settled that Canada is to have her own Navy, which 
will, to begin with, consist of destroyers and cruisers suitable 
for the protection of sea-going commerce and manned as far 
as possible by Canadian seamen. I have no doubt whatever 
that the feeling of national self-respect, which is already 
beginning to purify public life throughout the Dominion, will 
prevent the minor politicians who live by the “spoils system” 
and their horde of place-hunters from fighting by the creation of 
the new service. The Canadian Militia has been practically 
taken out of politics, and it will add greatly to the prestige of 
Canada if, from the outset, there can be no suggestion whatever that 
the Canadian Navy is not above and beyond political influences. 
No doubtit is true to say that Canada’s contribution to the sum 
total of Imperial sea-power would be more effective (for the present, 
at any rate) if the money were thrown into a common fund for the 
maintenance of an Imperial battle-fleet and all its auxiliary arma- 
ments, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, &c. But the educative 
effect on a young and aspiring nation of the actual ownership of 
warships, though few in number and unfit to lie in the line of battle, 
must also be takeninto consideration. It is easy for the English- 
man to realise the scope and intention of sea-power. He lives inan 
island which is set in the midst of seas haunted by the memories of 
a thousand years of maritime warfare, and he knows that England 
without a fleet would be no man’s and every man’s country. But 
the majority of Canadians live at a great distance from the sea 
and its voices, and the whole theory of the scope and meaning of sea- 
power seems to them impractical, academic, almost other-worldly. 
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They are “farmers” for the most part in the sailorman’s sense of 
the term. Canada’s warships will be perpetual object-lessons to 
those people; whenever their names are mentioned, the thoughts of 
all within hearing will turn seaward to the ancient indecipherable 
trails where the race from which they spring won so many and 
so glorious victories. In the Maritime Provinces, or in British 
Columbia, where a force of naval volunteers is being enrolled, 
such object-lessons are not, of course, needed, and from those 
portions of the Dominion the personnel of the Canadian Navy 
will be recruited. It is a pity that Newfoundland is not yet a 
member of the Canadian Confederacy. As the Americans know 
—here, indeed, is the underlying motive of Washington’s efforts 
to keep a hold on the Newfoundland fishermen—the “Tenth 
Island” (which should be the Tenth Province) has the hardiest 
sea-faring population in the world, and the Admiralty is much 
to blame for neglecting to make use of this great reserve, thirty 
thousand strong, of men who know the sea and its moods by 
heart. Perhaps some plan will be devised of securing the 
co-operation of Newfoundland in the difficult business—difficult 
because wages are so high in every part of Canada—of securing 
an adequate personnel for Canada’s Navy. The suggestion may 
be commended to the attention of the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. It will not be easy to find crews in Canada. The 
average Canadian would find it hard to submit to the necessarily 
rigid discipline of a warship, and to understand, in the words of 
a French Cabinet Minister, that liberty, equality, and fraternity 
are all very well ashore, but altogether out of place on the high 
seas. 

Generally speaking, the results of the Conference on Imperial 
Defence have been well received in Canada. Here is a selection 
of Press comments: 

It is plain that the Imperial Defence Conference in dealing with both 
military and naval affairs was not stampeded by the wild and whirling words 
of the war-scare jingoes on the one hand or held back by “smug prudence” 
on the other. A policy was adopted which, so far as Canada is concerned, will 
organise, direct, and make effective this country’s endeavours to provide 
reasonable protection for Canadian shores, for Canadian sea-going trade, and 
for the world-wide interests of the British Empire.—GJobe (Toronto). 


In that portion of the Press which speaks for the “ Little Canadians,” we 
read the following, and much more to like effect: ‘“ While Britain is building 
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‘ Dreadnoughts ’ Canada is providing the sinews of war, food for the men whose 
physique, pluck, and stamina energise these floating battlements.” ‘ While 
others do the fighting, let Canada do the feeding.” True, and Canada gets the 
full market price for every bushel of wheat she sells to Britain, and if a better 
market price can be got from the foreigner the foreigner gets Canada’s wheat. 
“ Little Canadians ” seem to consider it a privilege to Britain to be allowed to 
buy our food-stuffs, and that in this privilege rests and ends Canada’s duty 
towards Imperial defence.—Mail and Empire (Toronto). 

We have had occasion to note the disjunctive forces which have developed 
in Canada and which have manifested themselves in Canada’s unwillingness 
frankly to take part in the navy which guards our commerce. If this obvious 
tendency to separation was the whole of the movement we should only look 
forward to what Professor Goldwin Smith has so long seen as our manifest 
destiny. But there are forces that are working towards as well as those which 
tend away from Imperial consolidation. This very agreement, which has 
revealed the unsuspected extent of our estrangement, is the result of a felt need 
of getting together. That Great Britain, on which the whole burden has 
hitherto fallen, and for which it is getting too heavy, should have felt this need 
before the countries that have hitherto had it carried for them, is according to 
nature, But that those who have hitherto borne nothing should covenant to 
bear something is certainly a step towards a community in the Imperial bond 
beyond any yet taken.—Duily Witness (Montreal). 

The London papers appear to be preparing to pretend that they like the 
scheme by which the Colonies will build local navies in lieu of contributing to 
the Imperial fleet. The Times, however, says plainly that local naval defence 
“is no solution of the Imperial problem,” and that an “Imperial sea-going 
squadron ” is a necessity of the Empire. To-day Britain provides the whole of 
that squadron, It was hoped by many that, when the Colonies awakened to 
the requirements of the situation, they would help to carry this enormous 
burden. But it looks as if that hope were to be disappointed, and the “ weary 
Titan” must struggle on alone a little longer. Let us hope that we will not 
leave this crushing burden upon one set of shoulders too long.—Daily Star 
(Montreal). 

The plan of Imperial Defence which will shortly be submitted to us has 
been unanimously adopted by representatives of the Colonies and by those of 
the British Government. Why, then, seek to make the responsibility for its 
adoption fall on the Province of Quebec? For that is what the Z'ribune of 
Winnipeg means to imply in its recent comment.—La Presse (Montreal). 

If the issue is brought before them, the Canadian people will declare against 
any policy of cash payments from Canada into the British Exchequer, and in 
favour of a Canadian navy, officered and manned by Canadians, owned by 
Canada and controlled by the Canadian Government in co-operation with the 
British Admiralty.—-Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg). 

We have a great country to build up here, and that keeps us pretty 
busy. But it is absolutely necessary that the Canadian people shall be seized 
with the vital importance of making the Empire secure and be entirely ready to 
bear their full share in any steps decided on toward this end.—Daily Standard 
(Regina). 
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That Canada must do something more than contribute a quota to the 
British Navy is the universal opinion of the people. Many of us would have 
been glad to have seen one or more battleships tendered to the Home Govern- 
ment and accepted, and speaking for itself the Colonist would be willing to 
sustain the Government of the Dominion in making such a proposal now or at 
any future time, if there shall seem to be a necessity for it; but we are heartily 
in accord with the idea of a Canadian navy.—Daily Colonist (Victoria). 

Here and there the issue has been used for the manufacture 
of party capital but, generally speaking, the Canadian Press has 
played the part of a national “ Intelligence Department,” which 
has for its chief function the education of the nation in a sense 
of its privileges and responsibilities. Of course, there exists a 
difference of opinion as to the form Canada’s contribution should 
take. There are still many who advocate the gift of one or more 
“Dreadnoughts,” or the payment of a yearly sum to be spent to 
the best advantage by the Admiralty. But there can be no 
doubt whatever that the great majority—perhaps four in every 
five—of Canadians would prefer to have a Navy of their own, 
which, as time goes on, and the natural wealth of their country 
is realised, will certainly be strengthened by the building of first- 
class battleships. Lord Charles Beresford’s speeches have also 
made for the conviction that Canada has chosen the right means 
to the right end. In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
the necessity of possessing airships and their auxiliaries, aero- 
planes, is generally recognised in the Dominion; and it is 
probable, so I am informed on high authority, that the Canadian 
Government will do something in this direction. 


2 


The meeting of the British Association at Winnipeg was an 
unqualified success; all the visitors to the midway Metropolis 
of the Dominion were delighted with its genial and unfailing 
hospitality. Nota few of the British contingent hope to go there 
again when the centenary of the Selkirk Settlement, the seed-plot 
of the three great prairie Provinces, is commemorated by a 
“World’s Fair,” and a pageant of the making of the West. The 
municipal authorities and the leading business men have always 
sternly repressed any attempt on the part of hotel-keepers, store- 
keepers, &c., to plunder the city’s guests, and the result is that 
Winnipeg is now regarded as about the best place on the North 
American Continent for a “scientific picnic,” or the annual meet- 
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ing of any society or association, whatever its raison-d’étre, and 
‘owever large its membership. In 1912, when the centenary 
celebrations are held, there will be none of that systematic extor- 
tion which kept tens of thousands away from the Quebec pageant 
last year. The ‘‘ Winnipeg man,”’ living as he does at the meet- 
ing-point of Hast and West, is a most interesting type, and it is 
worth while journeying to the gateway of the Great Plains in 
order to make his acquaintance and, if possible, even his friend- 
ship. Hehas allthe three Western virtues, adaptability, joviality, 
and hospitality (very like the simplicitas, hilaritas, benignitas of 
the medisval Benedictines, only there is nothing monastic in the 
Winnipeg theory of living), and he adds to these the poise and 
culture of the Eastern Canadian. He is all things to all men— 
with the exception of the prig and the man with a swelled head, 
neither of whom he can tolerate for a moment. He respects the 
great man without, however, allowing his greatness to prevent 
outspokenness. It was a Winnipeg man who, when the British 
Association met at Montreal a quarter of a century ago, intro- 
duced himself to Lyon Playfair, shook hands with him and then 
remarked: ‘Man, your fame’s travelled further than your wee 
leggies’]l ever carry you.” Nowadays he is not so unsophisticated 
as to say a thing like that. He has become more humane, without 
however ceasing to be human. Some day—the sooner the better, 
since there are too many lawyers in the upper circles of Canadian 
politics—Winnipeg will give Canada one of those natural states- 
men, of which Lincoln and Gambetta are the most famous 
examples. Indeed, in Mr. R. P. Roblin, Manitoba already pos- 
sesses a nature (the French term cannot be translated) of that 
particular type, though he has not the universality required in a 
Prime Minister of the Dominion. Mr. Roblin is the Howe of 
Western Canada, and it will be interesting to see what he does 
when the Conservative party comes into power again. 


8 


At this season of the year Canadian holiday-makers are either 
returning from camping outin the wilds and staying at the summer 
hotels, which are really camps that have become permanent, or 
they are thinking about their “Fall”’ hunt in one of the many 
districts where moose and deer and caribou abound. This is the 
seventh year of the game cycle, when the four-footed inhabitants 
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of the wilderness are most numerous and most easily approached. 
In such seasons the ‘‘snow-shoe hare” (Lepus Americanus), which 
has been called the “animated wheat of the woods,” and is the 
staple provender for Indians, and other beasts of prey, is amazingly 
abundant, and it follows that the larger game are not so much 
harried as in ordinary years. The wolverine, for example, who 
can get his thirst for fresh, hot blood assuaged in the nearest hay- 
swamp does not trouble to track down a deer or caribou. And 
the Indian hunter sits in front of his tepee, talking over his brave 
deeds and watching the squaws throw the hares they have knocked 
over with sticks into large black pots everlastingly on the boil. 
It will be good hunting forall British sportsmen who hear the call 
of the wilds this autumn. 

Canadians have the wilderness habit, and that is one of the 
reasons why they are among the world’s most indefatigable 
workers. The American has lost this faculty of taking his holi- 
day in the waste places, thus reducing life to its simplest terms 
and returning to the joys of pioneering—to which would be 
added, of course, the pleasant knowledge that he could get back 
at any time to the charms of civilisation so-called. Mentally he 
applies the proverbial saying, “‘too far from the Bowery,” to the 
soul-cleansing solitudes which are to be found across the inter- 
national boundary-line. 

The most popular and, in my judgment, the most entrancing 
of the many Canadian wildernesses is the hinterland of old 
Ontario. The whole of this back-country is one vast maze of inter- 
linked lakes, clean clear streams, and virgin forest, unravaged 
save by fire and an occasional camp of lumbermen. The angler 
can always catch his breakfast in the labyrinthine waters of the 
Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, and Lake Temagami, of which 
the last-named is near the famous silver-mines of Cobalt, 
and not so very far from those of the Montreal River and 
Gowgonda. 

I, who have seen all the Canadian wildernesses, know of 
none more subtly alluring, more romantically restful. It is the 
very home-land of Hiawatha and his people, whom Longfellow, 
probably for patriotic reasons, transported in his famous poem 
to the far-off Michigan Peninsula. For all that, the veritable 
atmosphere of the Algonkin mother country breathes from his 
thymeless rhythms, plangent and pellucid and faintly harmonised 
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as the plashing of the canoeist’s paddle. Winds seldom visit 
these labyrinthine lakes in the sunny days and starry nights of 
August, though soft breezes whisper out of the sunrise and the 
sunset, so that the reflected crimson and gold of the day’s 
beginning and the day’s ending seem the flowing of a blush and 
the loosening of golden tresses. [The all-Canadian honeymoon 
is frequently spent in this wilderness.] But, much more often 
than not, these waters are profoundly at peace, so that they 
seem to be the quiet eyes of Mother Earth contemplating the 
cloudy symbols and starry imagery of the heavens. So that the 
“Land of Many Eyes” is a good name for the whole region— 
though not better than that which describes it as the timeless 
pleasance where it is always afternoon. 

The delights of camping out in the wilderness cannot be 
tasted by home-keeping Englishmen. For one thing, there is 
not an acre left of the true wilderness in all England, which has 
been wrought into one great garden by twenty centuries of 
cultivation. The New Forest, for example, is the work of man’s 
hands—bleeding, fire-scorched hands—and the trees and wild 
creatures, and even the wild flowers there, are for the most part 
immigrant settlers. There is not a nameless pool in all the 
unhappy hunting-grounds of William Rufus; even to-day there 
are hundreds of unnamed lakes and rivers in the Ontario back- 
country. Again, the English climate is unsuitable for camping 
out. It does not permit the simple life out of doors; it permits 
only a kind of sample life, which causes the dweller in a tent to 
lose his temper and, what is worse, his temperament. 

But in Canada an open-air holiday is always a safe invest- 
ment of one’s leisure. Of the many joys of Canadian camp-life 
this is the most joyous—to know the meaning of that robust 
health, the greatest gift of nature and the least regarded, which 
renders the mere act of living the most poignant of pleasures. 
Camp out in the Ontario wilderness, rise with the sun and go to 
bed with the same, bathe and fish, and paddle a canoe, and cook 
your own meals—is not man a cooking animal, after all ?—and 
learn the wood-craft and water-craft of the pioneers, and at the 
end of a fortnight you can dispense with all the luxuries, and 
most of the so-called necessities, of modern civilised life. 

EK. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 
To the Editor of Tae Nationa REVIEW 


Srr,—If there is one thing which the present Government professed on 
taking office, it was economy. If there is one thing upon which they displayed 
economy during the first three years of office, it was the Navy. 

What will their economy cost this country ? 

Until the end of 1905, when the present Government came into office 
Germany—whatever her ideals may have been—had never taken the actual, 
steps to place herself in the position of building a navy which would challenge 
or surpass ours. Relying on sentiments expressed by members of the present 
Government at the General Election, and the result of such election, Germany 
realised that here was her one opportunity. She grasped the fact that the first 
step was not the laying down of more “ Dreadnoughts” (that would soon have 
been known and so set the pace to correspondingly increase in this country), 
but to extend manufacturing plant, not only for building ships, but what 
was far more important, for producing vast quantities of guns and heavy 
armament quickly, so that with such new plant (far larger and more up-to-date 
than all we possess in this country)—-with a five or six months’ secret start—her 
published programme can at any time be anticipated and battleships completed 
long before others could be made in this country in reply. 

Ministers have stated how during the first three years of office endeavours 
were made to arrange some reduction of armament; such negotiations would 
probably have been effective if Germany had known that meantime the same 
steps were being taken here (as at that time were being taken by her) to 
provide a corresponding increase of productive power. 

The Board of Admiralty were warned from the first what was taking place 
in Germany, but ignored the information until last March, when Krupp’s vast 
extensions were practically completed and the knowledge became public. 

To safeguard our productive power would not have been without precedent ; 
when our means of producing armour-plate fell below our possible requirements, 
Mr Goschen wisely arranged for the plant in this country to be largely increased, 
and it is still ahead of any requirements which have yet arisen. 

Even if the extra plant were never required, the cost would not have been 
much more than one “ Dreadnought,” and the cost of many “ Dreadnoughts,” 
and the enormous cost of their annual maintenance, would have been saved. 
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The game was merely one of bluff, in which the present Government or the 
present Board of Admiralty were completely hoodwinked, and this at a time 
when the British public were advised to sleep while the Admiralty watched. 

In addition to this neglect of armaments, the Cawdor programme was 
abandoned ; naturally Germany realised that here was a still further opportunity 
to level up, and extra battleships were laid down in that country. That mistake 
is also now admitted, and extra ships are being built hurriedly to rectify the 
error. 

Whether Germany would not have agreed to a reduction of armament at 
the beginning of 1906, had England shown she was alert, cannot now be 
proved; but certainly a great proportion of the vast difference between the 
value of Germany’s naval assets then and to-day is what the unfortunate mis- 
takes of our Government and our Admiralty have cost this country. It is a 
figure representing this difference, with a proportionate addition for the pre- 
ponderance we have always claimed, which will have to be borne in future 
years, provided England’s former naval supremacy is retained. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. H. Moutuiner, 


ARE PRISONERS PAMPERED ? 
To the Editor of Taz Nationat Review 


Sir,—In the July number of this magazine there appeared an article on 
“the Pampering of Prisoners” by “One of the pampered.” The writer, it 
appears, had had the misfortune to be sent to prison for a month, and on the 
strength of this experience thought himself fully qualified to speak with authority 
on prison treatment and discipline. So might a Cook’s tourist, with a seven days’ 
ticket to Venice, undertake to give us a “ History of Italy.” “One of the pam- 
pered” fails utterly to understand that what is supportable for a “ month” and 
is searcely noticed as a hardship, becomes in the course of “ years” scarcely 
endurable and frequently causes men’s minds to give way. This is the “ depri- 
vation of the right of speech,” or in other words, the “ silent system,” a matter 
which calls more urgently for immediate reform than any other measure at 
present adopted in English prisons, and to which * One of the pampered ” never 
even alludes. All that seems to impress him is that the food is wholesome, the 
cells airy and well ventilated, the prisoners well clad, whilst many deserving 
people “outside” have less to eat, are not so warmly clothed, and have fre- 
quently to go without a bed, and so looking at these facts he arrives at the 
conclusionithat prisoners are far too well treated generally, and that we make far 
too much fuss about them. But this criticism is very superficial and false, as I 
trust to be able to show, and I hope that after eighteen years’ service in 
H, M. Prisons, as warder and deputy-governor, I am qualified to speak. 

In these enlightened days most people will admit that “ punishment” which 
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does not help to reform is worse than useless, and that those forms of punish- 
ment which experience shows to have nothing but a hardening effect upon the 
criminal should be abolished. The object of punishment is twofold: to chastise 
and reform the offender, and to act as a deterrent upon others. What we have 
to ask ourselves is, Does the system by which we deal with criminals to-day have 
this effect upon them? The answer is a most uncompromising “ no,” and it is 
not because they are “‘ pampered ” that our system fails, but on the contrary it 
does not accomplish its desired end because of its ‘‘brutalising” influence. If 
“One of the pampered ” thinks that criminals are not punished sufficiently let 
him try the “ closed cell” and “ silent system” for ten or twelve years instead 
of a month and he'll soon alter his opinion. Besides to any man, law-breaker 
or otherwise, the loss of liberty and personal freedom cannot be atoned for by 
thick clothing and well-ventilated corridors. Thisis the only punishment neces- 
sary, and whilst it is being undergone we should try and reform the wrongdoer 
and lift him up. At present we are satisfied with mere segregation. We 
remove the criminal from our midst, and think there is nothing else to be done. 
How he is treated during the term of his incarceration, whether he improves 
morally or not, no one seems to care, but this I do say that the “closed cell” 
confinement and the “ enforced silence” system is the refinement of cruelty, that 
its effects on the mind are most deleterious, that it drives hundreds of men 
insane, that it is completely demoralising, utterly cruel, and quite unworthy of 
a civilised nation of the twentieth century. 

It is notorious that prison tends to make prisoners less fit to earn an honest 
livelihood, or, in the words of the last Annual Report of the Borstal Association, 
“tends to produce fitness for nothing but further terms of imprisonment.” 

The Report of the Departmental Committee on Prisons, 1895, of which Mr, 
Herbert Gladstone was chairman, explains how it is. It quotes Sir Godfrey 
Lushington as follows: “I regard as unfavourable to reformation the status of 
a prisoner throughout his whole career ; the crushing of self-respect, the starving 
of all moral instinct he may possess, the absence of all opportunity to do or 
receive a kindness, the continual association with none but criminals, and that 
only as a separate item amongst other items also separate; the forced labour, 
and the denial of all liberty. I believe the true mode of reforming a man or 
restoring him to society is exactly in the opposite direction of all these; but, of 
course, this is a mere idea. It is quite impracticable in a prison. In fact, the 
unfavourable features I have mentioned are inseparable from prison life.” 

And the Committee adds: ‘“‘ As a broad description of prison life, we think 
this description is accurate; we do not agree that all of these unfavourable 
features are irremovable.” 

But the features still persist, and the cold shoulder of Society confirms and 
intensities the evil effects of the prisons, the fact being that reformative treat- 
ment is only in its infancy anywhere, and is hardly yet born in this country. 

Imagine what it means to be forbidden to exchange a word with even a 
fellow prisoner, to be denied the right to exercise the faculty of speech, to be 
condemned to perpetual silence for years at a time, to be forbidden, under dire 
penalties, to give expression to the most harmless and simple thought. It isa 
positive torture; to some men, [ believe, physical punishment would be welcome 
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in preference. Not only this, but it is the chief cause of insanity. So well is 
this known to prison doctors that at Parkhurst Convict Prison, in the Isle of 
Wight, prisoners who show a tendency to weakmindedness are placed in a 
special wing by the orders of Dr. Treadwell, the medical officer, and are 
permitted to converse with each other whilst at work. Capt. Conor, the 
Governor, too, is always averse to punishing a convict for talking, because he 
well knows that it is practically impossible for a man to remain with sealed lips 
for years at a time. Parkhurst, though, is an invalid station and all men are 
not so broad-minded and humane as the Governor and medical officer of that 
establishment, and the silent system is still in vogue throughout the British 
Isles. 

Shut off from all intercourse with his fellow man, from the sight or influence 
of women and children, from all refining influences, the least item of news 
sedulously kept from his knowledge, brutally punished if he breaks the slightest 
prison rule, the prisoner gradually becomes cowed and filled with a dull hatred 
of all his fellow men, and I am convinced from my long experience that being 
denied ‘‘ speech ” is the chief factor which makes for a man’s rapid deterioration. 
Then, tvo, if a man is to take his place again in the world, or strive to, what 
earthly good does it do to forbid newspapers, and to allow him to fall seven, ten, 
twelve years behind the times as regards science, art, literature, commerce, and 
politics? When the time comes for him to be liberated he is nearly a fool and 
feels himself such, as many scores have told me. 

I do not wish criminals to be pampered, but I do think that more rational 
methods should obtain than are at present in vogue. No man is utterly worth- 
less, there are few men who are in prison as the direct result of an evil will; bad 
environment, force of circumstances often, ignorance and weakness, these are the 
main factors which cause men to fall under the criminal laws. Statistics bear 
me out in this, and Scotland Yard knows that the number of real professional 
malefactors is comparatively very small. This being so then, when a man is 
sent to prison, it should be our aim to reclaim him, to educate him, to lift him 
up, to teach him his social duties, to try and inculcate a feeling of self-respect, 
and we shall most certainly not do this by means of “ unnatural methods” of 
punishment. The great thing is to show the criminal that we wish to act justly 
towards him, and that we don’t imprison him solely as an act of revenge in order 
to wreak our vengeance on him, as is at present his idea, and a small matter for 
surprise it is that he thinks so. 

All reforms must begin internally to effect any lasting change or benefit, and 
we shall never reach any man’s heart, except to harden it, by means of the 
“closed cell” and “ silent system.” These are matters which call for drastic 
reforms. It is time we cultivated a wider sympathy, and when a man has made 
a mistake, or erred through weakness, or wickedness if you will, we should try 
and give him a helping hand and not stamp him deeper in the mire. The 
worse he sins, the more he stands in need of aid, and it is of no use to keep 
preaching Christianity to him on Sundays, whilst we only practise cruelty all the 
year round. 


I remain, yours &e, 


¢ 


Ex-Deputy-GovERNOR. 


